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Are Youa 


Victim of 


Most of the unhappy 
people in the world, and 
all the sinners, are victims, 
not of injustice and per- 
secution from others, but 
of their own self-pity. Are 
you among them? 


Self-pity? 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


P ERHAPS nobody, on reading the 

above title, will feel inclined to 
answer the question with a yes. It is 
our experience, in dealing with many 
thousands of troubled souls, that peo- 
ple resent the accusation that they 
are victims of self-pity almost as 
much as being called liars or hypo- 
crites. At least there is usually a 
quick reaction of self-defense against 
the charge. 

Whoever you are, or whatever be 
your first reaction to the above title, 
don’t toss this article aside as if it 
could not possibly offer anything that 
you need. Self-pity is like a hidden 
cancer; it may have crept up on you 
without your being aware of it. You 
can become aware of it, and do some- 
thing about it, only if you look boldly 
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and humbly at the many ways in 
which it can manifest itself in human 
character. 

In order to help you examine your- 
self carefully for signs of self-pity, we 
propose to do four things: 1) to ex- 
plain what self-pity is not; 2) to de- 
fine in general what it is; 3) to show 
how self-pity can wreck all the im- 
portant relationships in a person’s 
life; 4) to offer remedies for self-pity. 


I. What Self-Pity Is Not 


y SPEAKING of self-pity as a bad 
trait of character, one must not 
give the impression that there is any- 
thing wrong with pity itself. Pity is a 
great virtue, but it is that virtue by 
which one has compassion on the sor- 
rows and sufferings of others. Rightly 
acquired and cultivated, the virtue of 
pity leads to the works of mercy, 
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such as feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, giving homes to orphans, 
etc. From this it is clear that self-pity 
is a contradiction; it turns something 
that by its nature is meant to con- 
cern itself with the sufferings of oth- 
ers inward upon oneself alone. 


It is not self-pity to possess a real- 
istic knowledge of the fact that this 
world is, as Catholics call it in the 
“Hail, Holy Queen,” a vale of tears, 
an exile, a place of trial, where there 
are bound to be sufferings, some 
coming mysteriously from the hand 
of God, and some having to be chos- 
en freely as the price of loyalty to 
God’s laws. Anybody can say like 
Job, without succumbing to self-pity, 
that “man, born of a woman, is filled 
with many miseries,” (Job, 14:1) so 
long as he can also say like Job, “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
in the last day I shall rise out of the 
earth and I shall be clothed again 
with my skin, and in my flesh I shall 
see my God.” (Job, 19:25) Self-pity 
sees only the miseries of self, nothing 
of the hope that takes the sting from 
them. 


Nor is it self-pity to grieve spon- 
taneously and deeply at times when 
one suffers some great loss or espec- 
ially difficult trial. One who has lost 
all power or inclination to weep in 
the face of tragedy, involving oneself 
or others, is no longer a complete 
human being. A good son or daugh- 
ter who weeps at the death of a be- 
loved mother or father is not to be 
accused of self-pity. However, there 
are individuals who do not ‘permit 
time and submission to God’s will to 
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heal their griefs, but instead permit 
them to become a habit of self-pity. 

Finally, it should be clear that this 
study deals with the kind of self-pity 
that is curable, not with that which is 
associated with psychotic states or 
diseased conditions of the mind called 
melancholia. The horrible depres- 
sions, worries, fears and self-accusa- 
tions that the mentally diseased suf- 
fer need special professional treat- 
ment. However, it can also be said 
that failure to deal sternly with self- 
pity in oneself in its early stages oft- 
en contributes to later mental break- 
downs. 


Il. What Self-Pity Is 


S ELF-PITY is a complex thing, 
not easy to define in a few sim- 
ple words. A picture of it, as it is 
seen in the lives of many people, can 
best be given through a description 
of its three principal features. After 
presenting each feature, we shall add 
a number of questions through which 
an individual can learn for himself 
whether he is inclined toward self- 
pity, or already its victim. 


1. Self-pity is marked by the habit 
of concentrating one’s inner thoughts 
and attention on one’s own troubles, 
or on one particular cause for sorrow. 

This means that the general direc- 
tion of a person’s innermost thoughts 
is toward the circumstances in his life 
that make for sadness. Some people 
see only gloom in everything within 
them and around them. Others suc- 
cumb to self-pity because of one par- 
ticular happening in their lives, and 
they refuse to think of scarcely any- 
thing but that. Thus a person who 
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has lost a beloved relative or friend 
by death can make the memory of 
that loss and the sorrow connected 
with it the focal point of all his think- 
ing, and refuse to snap out of the 
sadness such thinking always causes. 
Thus a person whose marriage has 
failed can refuse to permit anything 
but the thought of his (or her) misery 
and loneliness to dominate his mind, 
until this leads, as will be shown be- 
low, to terrible sins in an effort to 
escape sadness. 


Ask yourself these questions, and 
answer them sincerely, if you want 
to know whether this first feature of 
self-pity is to be found in you: 

When I am alone, do I find my- 
self thinking, most of the time, of my 
miseries, my ill-health, my unhappi- 
ness in marriage, my lack of success 
in business, my inability to have what 
more prosperous people have? 

Do I permit myself to think that I 
have been neglected and forgotten by 
God, or cruelly and unjustly treated 
by Him? 

Do I sum up my whole life by say- 
ing it has been nothing but a burden, 
and sometimes by saying, “I wish I 
had never been born?” 

Am I accustomed to look only at 
the hardships of my state in life, and 
to consider them too heavy to be 
borne? As a wife and mother, am I 
among those who consider bearing 
children and rearing children just an 
endless and unrelieved bore? As a 
husband and father have I got into 
the habit of considering the task of 
supporting and raising a family so 
grinding that I’m constantly wishing 
I were a free man again? 
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Am I constantly comparing my lot 
in life with that of others, and then 
concluding that I’m worse off than 
practically everybody else? 


2. Self-pity is marked by habitual 
failure and even refusal to think of 
a) the things for which one should 
be grateful, b) the compensations and 
rewards that God has promised to 
those who suffer with resignation and 
cheerfulness. 

Since most of the time of the vic- 
tim of self-pity is spent in thinking of 
his aches and pains, his miseries and 
his sorrows, he naturally cannot bring 
himself to think of the reasons he has 
for gratitude and joy. Self-pity is 
really a powerful weapon of the devil; 
he encourages it wherever he can be- 
cause he knows that its victims will 
gradually lose all sense of gratitude to 
God, of penance for their sins, of 
hope for a reward in heaven, of ap- 
preciation for the good things God 
has given them on earth together 
with the pain He has allowed them to 
suffer. 


It is remarkable to notice what 
trivial things can sometimes blind the | 
victims of self-pity to all the motives 
they have for gratitude and even joy. 
All human sufferings are trivial, of 
course, in relation to the joys of heav- 
en. But sometimes you will find a 
fabulously rich man wallowing in 
self-pity because he cannot crash cer- 
tain circles of society, or because 
somebody has been given an impor- 
tant office that he wanted. And some- 
times people in middle-class circum- 
stances, with much to be thankful for, 
make themselves wretched because 
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they cannot step up to a higher social 
and economic level that some of 
their relatives have attained. They 
have so narrowed down their outlook 
that they can see nothing but some 
small thing that they want and do not 
have. 


Ask yourself these questions about 
this secoud feature of self-pity: 

Have I practically given up all 
thought of a heaven, where there will 
be no sorrows, and limited my out- 
look to the possible joys I can attain 
in this world, especially to those I do 
not possess? 

Do I never thank God for my life 
as a free, immortal human being, en- 
dowed with many wonderful faculties 
and powers, and a glorious destiny in 
heaven? 

If someone reminds me of the 
things I should be grateful for, do I 
brush him off with such words as, 
“All that is worthless, because I suf- 
fer so much from what I don’t have?” 

Do I never think of relating my suf- 
ferings to my sins, and thank God for 
having forgiven me, and for permit- 
ting me to make some atonement for 
my sins? 

Do I never meditate on the pas- 
sion and death of Christ with the real- 
ization that, for my sins, He suffered 
a thousand times as much as He asks 
me to suffer? 

Do I ever pray for the virtue of 
gratitude, and for the grace to over- 
come my tendency to self-pity? 


3. Self-pity is marked by bitter re- 
sentment against others, who are held 
responsible for the sufferings one 
must endure. 
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There is no self-pity without some 
resentment against God. Those who 
become its victims have lost all sight 
of the goodness, the mercy, the prov- 
idence of God, and of His promises 
of a reward for every cross. Some- 
thing of the attitude of the unre- 
pentant thief who died on a cross be- 
side our Lord is theirs; they may not 
express it in the thief’s words, but 
their self-pity is a way of saying like 
the thief, “Take me down from my 
cross, and then I will believe in you.” 


This resentment against God usu- 
ally overflows into bitterness against 
one’s fellow man. The victim of self- 
pity has a keen sense of justice, but 
a very narrow sense of justice, name- 
ly, as it should be practiced toward 
himself by others. More than that, 
you would think, to hear him talk, 
that he was the only one who was 
ever treated so unfairly and unjustly 
in the history of the world. “Why,” 
he says, “should I have to suffer all 
these things? What did I do to de- 
serve such ill-treatment?” (The an- 
swer you are expected to assume is 
“nothing.” ) “Why can’t I get a little 
justice in this world?” 


In its extreme form this becomes 
the persecution complex called para- 
noia, a mental disease that makes 
those afflicted with it imagine all sorts 
of plots and conspiracies against their 
happiness. 


The victim of self-pity is not neces- 
sarily mentally diseased; he does suf- 
fer, like everybody else in the world, 
slights, unkindnesses, mistreatment, 
injustices perhaps, from others. But 
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he has never grown up enough to see 
in these things a part of the pattern 
of every human life, an opportunity 
for charity and forgiveness, an occa- 
sion for doing penance for his own 
sins, a source of merit and increased 
happiness in heaven. Nothing but his 
own concept of perfect justice will 
rescue him from self-pity, and that 
he will never receive. 

As a result, the victim of self-pity 
makes a very unpleasant companion. 
His conversation, like his thoughts, 
centers around how much he is abus- 
ed, how unjustly he is treated, how 
great is his suffering. No one remains 
his friend who does not constantly 
sympathize with him and feed his 
self-pity. That is why he has few 
friends. 


Ask yourself these questions about 
this feature of self-pity: 

Is the word “injustice,” meaning 
the injustice of others toward me, 
frequently on my lips? 

Do I resent the fact that, while 
God seemed to favor others with 
wealth, with popularity, with posi- 
tions of prominence and power, He 
left me, who deserve more than these 
others, poor, forgotten, unrecognized? 

Do I resent the fact that God, so- 
ciety and those around me seem to 
have conspired to make the course of 
my life an unhappy one? 

Do I resentfully blame God and 
other human beings because I’m sin- 
gle and cannot find a good mate for 
marriage? 

Do I resentfully blame God and 
my husband or wife because I’m mar- 
ried, and have found marriage to be 
no bed of roses? 
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Do I constantly complain and 
grumble about my sufferings, nag at 
those around me for not treating me 
more justly, repeatedly run down and 
criticize those whom I think to be 
more favored than I am? 

Do I pout and bear grudges and 
refuse to speak to my family or 
friends for days, because I feel that 
they should suffer for their injustices 
to me? 

Answer these questions boldly, and 
only then say whether you are inclin- 
ed to self-pity or not. 


III. How Self-Pity Wrecks One’s 
Life 

There is no important relationship 
in human life that is not in some way 
upset and ruined through self-pity. 
Consider how it affects the two most 
important relationships, namely, rela- 
tionship to God, and relationship to 
one’s family. 


1) Self-pity ruins one’s relation- 
ship to God. The reason is simple; it 
is because self-pity inevitably leads 
to sin, and sin makes one who was 
destined to be a friend of God His 
enemy. 

Make no mistake about it: there is 
a great degree of self-pity behind 
every mortal sin that is ever com- 
mitted by a human being. All three 
features of self-pity described above 
are present there. 1) a concentration 
of the mind on the terrible suffering 
that will be involved in keeping a 
serious law of God; 2) failure to 
think of all the good things God has 
given and promised, that can be en- 
joyed without sin; 3) resentment 
against God and His Church for 
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having made a certain law, and some- 
times against God’s priests for 
preaching God’s law. 

The sinner may not say so in 
words; indeed, he may say the very 
opposite in words, but the fact is that 
he so resents a law of God that he is 
willing to crucify Jesus Christ the 
Son of God by breaking that law. 


Here are examples of how self-pity 
leads to sin. 

The man and woman who have en- 
tered an invalid marriage, one that 
is the beginning of a life of habitual 
sin, first filled their hearts with self- 
pity before they took their fatal step. 
“We have a right,” they said, “to this 
happiness. God, with all His power 
and authority, has no right to deny us 
this. If we don’t live with each other 
as if married, life will be too lonely, 
miserable, intolerable.” And _ the 
longer they live in their bad marri- 
age, the more they pity themselves at 
the thought of giving up their sins. 
They pity themselves, not Jesus 
Christ, hanging, bleeding, suffering, 
dying on a cross for just such sins, 
and dying in vain for them when they 
are not given up by the sinner. 


The adulterous husband or wife is 
first a victim of self-pity before being 
guilty of adultery. The old hackneyed, 
self-pitying words are used over and 
over again: “My wife doesn’t under- 
stand me. My wife doesn’t love me. 
My wife refuses me all the indul- 
gences of sex that I crave. Pity poor 
me, and sin with me, and then my 
terrible suffering will be allayed.” 

So it is with every serious sin — 
contraception, abortion, fornication, 
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hatred, stealing, etc. First there is the 
build-up of self-pity, which blinds the 
mind to the rights and laws of the 
Creator, to the promised joys of heav- 
en, to the pleading love of Jesus 
Christ on the cross; then follows the 
sin or the habit of sin. Maybe it is 
because sinners pity themselves so 
much on earth that it is said they will, 
if hardened in sin till death, curse 
themselves forever in hell. 


2. Self-pity ruins one’s relationship 
to one’s family. In every unhappy 
home; there will be at least one per- 
son who is a victim of self-pity. It 
may be the wife, who, when she 
learns by experience the full meaning 
of what she contracted for when she 
got married, decides that it is too 
much, it is unjust, and in self-pity re- 
fuses to accept God’s will for a good 
wife. It may be the husband, who, 
when the emotional love of courtship 
and early marriage has cooled off, 
starts pitying himself to the extent 
that he seeks escape from his duties 
as a husband and father. 


Sometimes, too, one partner to a 
marriage falls into self-pity because 
the other partner turned out to be 
less than perfect, or guilty of great 
neglect of duty and even of many sins. 
Such a one forgets the words uttered 
in the marriage ceremony, “I take 
you, for better, for worse.” These 
words were meant to ward off self- 
pity. They were like saying: “If 
things turn out worse than I expected 
in this marriage, indeed, if they turn 
out as bad as they can possibly be, 
I'll accept it all for the love of God, 
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and I'll still save my soul, and try to 
save my partner’s soul.” 


However, homes continue to be 
wrecked: 

Because a husband pities himself 
for having to bother with children 
and to spend evenings with his wife, 
and takes to the tavern and late hours 
with the “boys,” and coming home 
half drunk. , 

Because a wife pities herself for 
not being married to a richer or more 
successful man and makes things 
miserable for her husband because 
he does not rise to the heights of 
success. 

Because both husband and wife 
pity themselves for the awful burden 
they must carry in bearing and rear- 
ing children, or for the terrible sacri- 
fice involved in practicing continence 
at various times when this is the on- 
ly way of avoiding sin. It is not the 
children nor the continence that 
wrecks marriages; it is the self-pity 
into which the married let themselves 
fall in conjunction with these things. 


IV. Remedies for Self-Pity 


E OFFER these remedies for 
self-pity, without which this 
spiritual disease can never be cured. 
The first is humble and cheerful 
submission to God’s will. This means 
being able to say to oneself: “God is 
my Maker. He made me for Himself, 
which means for perfect happiness. 
He has a right to command me, and 
to do with me what He will. He 
could make my life a thousand times 
more difficult than it is, in view of 
the fact that He has heaven waiting 
for me at the end. I want His will, 
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not my own will, no matter how much 
it may hurt or how much it may cost 
me at times. I shall never complain 
of anything that is God’s will for me.” 

The second is confident depend- 
ence on God’s helping grace. This 
means being able to say: “Jesus 
Christ warned me that I would have 
to bear crosses in following Him, but 
He also promised me divine and mir- 
aculous help to carry them cheerfully 
if only I would pray for it. In every 
temptation to pity myself because of 
the crosses that come my way, I'll 
turn more eagerly to prayer, to the 
Mass, to the sacraments, through 
which I know I'll receive the grace to 
do God’s will and carry the crosses 
that He sends.” 


The third is personal devotion to 
the passion and death of Jesus Christ 
and His immaculate Mother as the 
Mother of Sorrows. All the sufferings 
of ordinary human beings, even those 
of martyrs who are tortured for their 
love of God, are small in comparison 
with those of Christ and His Mother. 
This is because no ordinary mortal 
man has the capacity for suffering 
that Christ had, nor even that which 
was given to His Mother. 

And the one thing that is always 
remembered by those who escape 
self-pity is that the sufferings of the 
innocent Christ and His sinless Moth- 
er were willingly accepted for every 
human being in the world. How can 
anyone succumb to self-pity who 
ponders those sufferings, and who 
realizes how little are his own in 
comparison? How can anyone want 
to add to those sufferings by com- 
mitting the least sin out of self-pity? 
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Problems 
of 


Professional People 


What about Accident Claims? 


Ty ROBLEM; Will you please say some- 
P thing about the moral aspect of ac- 
cident claims? People who are perfectly 
honest and truthful in other respects seem 
to believe that if they have any chance to 
get some money through a damage suit 
they are entitled to have recourse to all 
kinds of exaggerations and even to down- 
right falsehoods. 


OLUTION; The questioner has point- 

ed out a growing evil in American 
life, the utterly unscrupulous attitude of 
many persons in the matter of claims for 
damages. They seem to believe that the 
virtues of justice and honesty do not have 
to be observed when there is an oppor- 
tunity of getting some money through a 
suit for some injury supposedly done to 
themselves or to their property. How 
much damage was actually done seems 
very unimportant; the only consideration 
seems to be how much they can get. A 
workman accidentally spills a drop of 
paint on a woman’s dress — something 
that can be completely cleansed with a 
simple solvent costing a few cents — yet, 
she sues for more than the cost of the 
entire dress. A motorist grazes the fender 
of another car, and instead of the two or 
three dollars sufficient to repair the dam- 
age, the owner puts in a claim for fifty 
dollars. A bus comes to a sudden stop, 
and a man is jarred off his seat. He is 
not actually injured at all; but a dishon- 
est lawyer persuades him to sue the com- 
pany for $5000 in compensation for “in- 


ternal injuries and nervous shock” — the 
understanding being that the lawyer will 
get half the amount that will be paid. 

Catholics, at least, who are supposed to 
be more familiar with the moral code 
than other persons, should realize that 
such practices are a violation of God’s 
law. When a person has suffered some 
real harm, he may press his claim to the 
genuine amount of loss he has incurred 
and may make use of legal measures to 
win his claim. But if he demands more 
than what he realizes was the true amount 
of the injury, he is just as truly a thief as 
the man who enters a house and steals 
money from the safe. And even if he is 
granted the sum he claims by the civil 
court as a result of his falsehoods, he has 
no right to it in the eyes of God and is 
obliged to make restitution (or at least to 
have the intention of making restitution 
when he can) before he can have his sin 
forgiven by God. 


Sometimes people have the idea that 
when an insurance company is bearing the 
expense, they may raise the amount be- 
yond the sum of the actual damage. Of 
course, this is an erroneous notion. It is 
just as much a sin of injustice to exact 
money from an insurance company by 
false claims as it is to victimize a private 
individual. 


Lawyers especially must avoid lending 
their services to persons attempting false 
damage suits. A lawyer is sometimes con- 
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fronted with an easy way to make a few 
hundred dollars when a person approach- 
es him with a damage claim that will 
probably be successful if a few facts are 
falsified. But if he has any regard for 
God’s law he will refuse to accept the 
case, or at least he will inform the peti- 
tioner that he will present it truthfully. 
Unfortunately there are some lawyers 
who will even instruct their clients in dis- 


honest methods of presenting their cases. 
What a degradation of the noble legal 
profession! Let us hope that everyone who 
reads this article, including lawyers es- 
pecially, will firmly resolve to avoid all 
participation in the loathsome practice of 
making money by false damage claims. 

Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 

S.T.D., LL.D., 
Catholic University of America 











TEEN-AGE COMMANDMENTS 


. Stop and think before you drink. 

. Don’t let your parents down; they brought you up. 

. Be smart! Obey! You'll give the orders some day. 

. Ditch dirty thoughts fast or they'll ditch you. 

. Show-off driving is juvenile; don’t act your age. 

. Pick the right friends to be picked for a friend. 

. Don’t go steady unless you are ready. 

. Follow the Mass . . . not the mass. 

. You can always be sure when you live pure. 

. Live carefully — the soul you save may be your own. 
Franciscan Crown 


COMO NAUNAR WN 
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GOD WANTS OUR THANKS 


It is through the prayer of thanksgiving that the love of God grows and 
expands within us. God desires to win us and draw us to Himself by His 
bounty, yet He does not triumph until the consciousness of His goodness 
awakens the sentiment of gratitude in our hearts. It is not until we realize 
the infinite goodness of God that we become grateful to Him and therefore 
begin to love Him adequately. God’s bounties are as so many fingerposts 
drawing attention to His love and friendship for us. He weaves a net out of 
grace and pulls it more and more tightly around us, so that ultimately we are 
forced to acknowledge and to recognize that He loves us, and that we must 
make return to that love by our gratitude. Sensitive souls are always grateful 
to God, and offer good will for good will. With St. Paul gratitude is a passion. 
St. John clearly discerns the prayer of thanksgiving among the voices of the 
blessed in heaven. In the same way the Church of Christ is full of the spirit 
of gratitude, and calls the Blessed Sacrament the Eucharist, that is, thanks- 
giving. Day by day innumerable acts of gratitude soar heavenward during holy 
Mass. Let us recognize in the Mass the great sacrifice of thanksgiving which 
Christ offers for our sake and unite our gratitude with his. 

Bishop Prohaszka 
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For the benefit of the persons who will not have the privilege of 
visiting the shrine of Lourdes we offer an account of what the 
visitor sees at this famous place of pilgrimage. 


A Stay-at-home Trip to Lourdes 


T IS safe to say that there is no 
I place in the world that will be 
visited by more people this year than 
the small out-of-the-way city of 
Lourdes (pronounced Loord) in 
Southern France. During an ordinary 
year about three million pilgrims and 
tourists come to this famous shrine 
of our Lady. On certain great festi- 
vals as many as one hundred thou- 
sand people gather at Lourdes in one 
day. About thirty thousand sick visit 
the shrine each year. 

These are amazing figures. 

However this year, the centenary 
and jubilee year of the apparitions at 
Lourdes, it is estimated that eight 
million people will wend their way 
by land and sea and air to pay their 
homage to our Immaculate Mother. 


OPENING OF JUBILEE YEAR 
HE centenary celebration began 
February 11, the hundredth an- 
niversary of the first of our Lady’s 
appearances at the Grotto of Massa- 
bielle in 1858. The solemn jubilee 
Mass was witnessed by more than 
fifty thousand people of all ages and 
nationalities and was celebrated by 
the Bishop of Tarbes and Lourdes 
(the official title of the diocese), the 
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Most Reverend Pierre Theas. This 
Mass was offered on the steps of the 
great basilica, in the presence of 
Pierre Cardinal Gerlier, former bish- 
op of the diocese. 


The Holy Father himself deigned 
to inaugurate the jubilee year by an 
encyclical letter, called The Lourdes 
Pilgrimage, written to the bishops of 
France. It is dated July 2, 1957. In 
this letter the Holy Father asks es- 
pecially for prayers during the jubilee 
year at the shrine, for the foreign 
missions, for the Church behind the 
Iron Curtain and for vocations to the 
priesthood and to the religious life. 
He allows Mass to be celebrated at 
the shrine at any time of the day or 
night during this centenary year. He 
grants extraordinary faculties to con- 
fessors at Lourdes together with all 
the usual indulgences of a universal 
jubilee year. 

The other noteworthy events at 
Lourdes will occur on April 12, St. 
Bernadette’s feastday and on Sep- 
tember 3, the feastday of St. Pius X, 
to whom the new church just com- 
pleted is dedicated. There will also be 
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a number of Marian Congresses held 
at Lourdes from various nations of 
the world. 

On March 25, the third church at 
Lourdes was dedicated by Cardinal 
Giuseppi Ronalli, patriarch of Ven- 
ice and papal delegate to the centen- 
ary celebration. This new basilica is 
considered an architectural wonder. 
It is completely underground, (en- 
trance is by ramps leading down from 
the surface), oval in form, without 
pillars, and able to accommodate 
20,000 people. It is said to be the 
second largest church in the Chris- 
tian world, exceeded only by St. Pet- 
er’s at Rome. It is 600 feet long, 240 
feet wide and 39 feet high. The en- 
tire edifice is equipped with a mod- 
ern ventilation system to change and 
purify the air and also with an up-to- 
date infirmary and first aid service. 
The cost of the construction was 
about eight million dollars, defrayed, 
at the Pope’s earnest appeal, by the 
‘Catholic people of the entire world. 


SCENE OF THE SHRINE 

F OR the benefit of those who will 

never have the supreme privilege 

and happiness of visiting the shrine 

of Lourdes we shall endeavor to de- 

scribe what the visitor sees at the 

shrine, in the town and in its sur- 
roundings. 


Let us begin with the main fea- 
tures of an average day at the shrine. 
In the morning, especially during the 
tourist season, there are hundreds 
of Masses offered and thousands of 
Holy Communions distributed in the 
churches as well as at the open air 
Mass before the basilica. This Mass 
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is Offered for the sick who are 
brought to the large space before the 
church by volunteer nurses and 
stretcher bearers (brancardiers). 
There are about two thousand of 
these who perform this charity gratis 
as an act of homage and gratitude to 
our Lady. The sick are met at the 
trains, cared for and brought back to 
the trains by these volunteer work- 
ers, day after day. 

Every afternoon, weather permit- 
ting, about four o’clock, there is a 
grand procession of the Blessed Sac- 
rament, from the grotto and through 
the huge space before the churches, 
called Rosary Square. The scene is 
indeed colorful since thousands of 
people join in this beautiful cere- 
mony and other thousands witness 
the event along the line of march. 


The monstrance or ostensorium 
with the Sacred Host is usually car- 
ried by a distinguished member of 
the hierarchy or high dignitary 
among the clergy. Many pauses are 
made during the procession to bless 
the hundreds of sick who are again 
brought out by the brancardiers. 
Then finally each night, about eight, 
there is the well-known candlelight 
procession of all the pilgrims and 
people who wish to take part. The 
procession is usually a half mile long. 
Groups form at the grotto, recite the 
rosary, holding the lighted candles. 
During the procession the well-known 
hymn of Lourdes is sung, with many 
verses, and the refrain rings through 
the entire Rosary Court and far into 
the night, “Ave, ave, ave, Maria.” 

While each group prays in its own 
language the chorus is sung in Latin 
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so that all can join in, regardless of 
nationality. A priest at the loud- 
speaker leads the prayers and invoca- 
tions to our Lord and His Blessed 
Mother, which’ the entire audience 
repeats. The hymn of Lourdes is 
printed on the shield around the 
flame of the candle each person car- 
ries. All this creates a scene that one 
cannot easily forget. There are thou- 
sands who march every night in this 
manner. 


Then the procession wends its way 
back to the basilica where the pray- 
ers continue and the Creed, a public 
profession of faith, is sung by the 
vast concourse of people. Those who 
have witnessed these processions have 
found the spectacle of throngs of peo- 
ple publicly imploring the assistance 
of the Almighty and the intercession 
of His Blessed Mother a deeply mov- 
ing religious experience. 


LOCATION OF LOURDES 
OURDES is a town that nestles 
in the foothills of the Pyrenees 
Mountains, only a few hours from the 
Spanish border. The name Lourdes 
is said to come from Lorus, a name 
which the Saracen leader, Méirat, 
chose when he became a Christian. 
The mountain that the Saracens cap- 
tured came to be called Lordum, 
from which the town derived its 
name. 


Lourdes is a town of steep hills 
and dramatic vistas, almost surround- 
ed by mountains and traversed by the 
Gave de Pau River. The city now has 
a population of fifteen thousand, but 
in Bernadette’s time it was an insig- 
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nificant village of 5000 inhabitants. 
Now through the providence of God 
and the favor of our Lady it is a 
most famous pilgrimage place and 
one of the best-known cities in the 
world. For a Catholic no trip to 
Europe is complete without a visit to 
Lourdes and the miraculous shrine. 


Lourdes divides itself naturally in- 
to three distinct sections — the 
Holy Region, the Old City and the 
Hotel District. The Holy Region, 
called by the people the Cite’ Reli- 
gieuse or the Domaine, lies on the 
left bank of the Gave River, as you 
approach the shrine. The magnificent 
basilica is visible for miles when one 
approaches the city. Its tower is 235 
feet high. The high altar of this prin- 
cipal church is directly over the fa- 
mous grotto. Within the church one 
is struck at once by the number of 
banners of many nations, including 
that of the United States. There are 
two very large ramps that lead to this 
upper church. This first church was 
built in 1866. St. Bernadette attend- 
ed the dedication of this basilica dur- 
ing her stay with the sisters, but she 
was inconspicuous in the crowd, tak- 
ing her usual place with the Children 
of Mary Sodality. 


The Church of the Holy Rosary, 
which is the lower church, is Byzanto- 
Roman in style and was built in 1889. 
There are fifteen side altars in this 
church, depicting the mysteries of the 
rosary. All these altars together with 
those of the new church just com- 
pleted make it more convenient for 
the priests to offer Mass and for the 
people to attend the Holy Sacrifice. 
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The Grotto where our Blessed 
Lady appeared so often to Bernadette 
is situated on the right side of these 
churches, near the Gave River. This 
river has been diverted at the vicin- 
ity of the grotto to provide more 
room for people to visit this hallowed 
place. The grotto itself is enclosed by 
an iron fence. Above the grotto, in a 
niche where our Lady appeared, is a 
beautiful statue of our Immaculate 
Mother. 


There is an altar and a pulpit at 
the grotto, and countless candles and 
vigil lights are continually burning 
there. One sees also a large array of 
crutches and other articles left by 
the sick and crippled as a token of 
their cure. 


Near the grotto are three small 
buildings where the sick take the 
baths, assisted again by the bran- 
cardiers and nurses and the fonts 
where the pilgrims drink from the 
miraculous spring and fill their con- 
tainers to bring the Lourdes water 
to their friends at home. This spring 
now sends forth more than thirty 
thousand gallons of water each 
twenty-four hours. Nearby is_ the 
Hospital of the Seven Sorrows con- 
ducted by the sisters. In the Do- 
maine are also the doctors’ building, 
the Asyle where the sick are sheltered 
and the Museum of Lourdes. 


THE OLD CITY 

T HE Old City may be called the 
second part of the Lourdes en- 
semble. This section lies between the 
railroad station and the shrine 
grounds. The most prominent feature 
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of the Old City, and visible for 
miles, is the Chateau Fort at the very 
summit of a nearby mountain. This 
chateau includes a Pyrenees Museum 
with typical dwellings of former times 
and other interesting objects of this 
mountain region. This fort dominated 
the entire area and was a military 
base in centuries past. In the Old 
City we find also the Moulin (mill) 
Lacadé, the home of Bernadette’s 
parents, the Moulin de Boly where 
the saint was born and the Cachot 
(hole) where the family lived at the 
time of the apparitions. A chapel 
was built at the Cachot in 1926. 

The third section of Lourdes is the 
hotel region and the commercial part 
of the town, with the usual stores 
and an unusual number of stores and 
stands which offer religious articles 
and souvenirs. Many improvements 
have been made in the city in prep- 
aration for the large number of pil- 
grims during the centenary year. The 
government has appropriated several 
million dollars for this purpose. The 
water supply for the city has been 
modernized and increased, new roads 
have been built, and the railroad sta- 
tion has been enlarged. The hospital 
of two hundred beds is now equipped 
with 440 beds. The airport is ready 
to receive 70,000 passengers and 
there are accommodations provided 
for those who cannot afford to pay 
for their lodgings. 


THE APPARITIONS 

T HE story of Bernadette and the 
apparitions has been told often 
enough in many accounts. We give 
here only a few of the facts or statis- 
tics which are not usually recorded. 
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The saint was born on January 7, 
1844, the oldest of eight children. 
Her parents were Francis Soubirous 
and Louise Casterot. The family was 
desperately poor — their combined 
earnings, it is said, amounted to 
about 35c a day. 


Possibly Bernadette was unable to 
read or write and had received very 
little instruction in her religion. She 
made her first Holy Communion 
shortly before the last apparition. 
The last appearance of our Lady at 
Massabielle occurred on July 16, the 
feast of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel. At 
the sixteenth visit the Blessed Virgin 
deigned to reveal her identity with the 
words, “Que soy Immaculado Coun- 
cepciou,” in the native dialect, 
(langue d’oc), meaning, “I am the 
Immaculate Conception.” Bernadette 
was the only one who saw or heard 
the Blessed Mother, though there 
were thousands who came with her 
during the visits she made to the 
grotto. 


Thus did the Blessed Mother of 
God deign to set the seal of divine 
approval upon the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception which had been 
solemnly defined just four years pre- 
vious to the apparitions at Lourdes. 

Our Blessed Lady made several 
requests of Bernadette. A chapel was 
to be built; she should pray for sin- 
ners; the people were to come in pro- 
cession to the shrine; they were to be 
told to pray and do penance; she was 
to drink from and wash in the spring 
which she would find beneath the 
ground. These were the heavenly vis- 
itor’s prophetic words: “I do not 
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promise that you will be happy in 
this life but in the next.” 

About four years later Bishop 
Laurence of Tarbes in whose diocese 
Lourdes was situated, confirmed the 
apparitions by a public decree. And 
only ten years later did the Holy See 
give official confirmation. The feast 
of Our Lady of Lourdes was estab- 
lished with a special Mass and office 
in 1892 by Pope Leo XIII, and Pope 
Pius X extended this feast, (February 
11) to the universal Church. 


Bernadette remained with the sis- 
ters of Lourdes for five years. She 
assisted them with their work and 
often visited the shrine in company 
with the sisters. In 1866, at her own 
request, she entered the convent of 
St. Gildard at Nevers as a postulant. 
She never saw her beloved grotto 
again. In religion she was given the 
name of Sister Marie Bernard. The 
official title of the order she joined 
is the Sisters of Charity and Christian 
Education of Nevers. It is an order 
founded in 1860 by a Benedictine 
priest, the Abbé Jean Baptiste de 
Laveyne. 


During the years that Sister Marie 
Bernard spent in the religious life she 
sanctified herself by prayer and suf- 
fering and by accepting heroically 
many humiliations that are bound to 
come to such a chosen soul. Later on 
she was stricken with tuberculosis of 
the bone. Sister Marie Bernard set 
aside any suggestion to seek for a 
miracle at the shrine of Lourdes, say- 
ing many times, “The spring is not 
for me.” She remained in the con- 
vent of Nevers until her saintly death 
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on April 16, 1879. She was buried 
in the convent cemetery and this was 
her epitaph: “Here rests in the peace 
of the Lord, Bernadette Soubirous, 
honored at Lourdes in 1858 by sev- 
eral apparitions of the Holy Virgin. 
In religion she was called Sister 
Marie Bernard. She died in the moth- 
erhouse of the Sisters of Charity, the 
16th of April, 1879, in the 36th year 
of her age and the 12th of her reli- 
gious profession. “This is the place 
of my repose; here will I dwell be- 
cause I have chosen it.’” (Ps. 13:15) 


Thirty years later a canonical 
commission was appointed to prepare 
her cause for beatification. When the 
casket was opened, the remains of 
the favored client of Mary were 
found to be in a state of perfect 
preservation. They were then trans- 
ferred to a new casket. Since 1925 
the body of the saint lies in a mag- 
nificent glass casket, clothed in her 
religious habit, in the chapel of the 
convent at Nevers, still miraculously 
preserved from the ravages of death 
and visited by thousands of people 
year after year. Sister Marie Bernard 
was declared Blessed on June 14, 
1925, and canonized on December 
8, 1933. 


THE MIRACLES 

OOKS have been written on the 
miracles of Lourdes. It may 
surprise the reader to know that 
while the Medical Bureau at the 
shrine has approved some 200 mir- 
acles since 1858, the authorities of 
the Church at Rome have set the seal 
of approval on only about 50 in the 
past hundred years. There have been 
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innumerable others that have not 
been so certified or that have not 
passed the very rigorous test. 


A cure must be perfect, it must be 
instantaneous and there must be no 
relapse. No cure is considered if 
there is any evidence of a nervous or 
psychic disorder. Only those cures 
are examined which involve some or- 
ganic change, such as the joining of 
a fractured bone, restoration of sight _ 
or regeneration of tissue. 


The commission at Lourdes and 
the Medical Bureau at Paris must 
both decide on the evidence of a 
miraculous cure. The inquiry in all 
cases is extremely exacting and the 
doctors must be specialists in that 
particular field. The water at the 
spring has often been chemically 
analyzed and it is well established 
that it has no therapeutic value what- 
ever. A fact to remember is that 
while the Blessed Virgin asked that 
people come to the shrine, she did 
not say that the sick would be cured 
or that Lourdes would be a place of 
miraculous healing. The well-known 
statement sums up the question in an 
excellent way: “For those who be- 
lieve, no explanation is necessary; for 
those who do not believe, no explan- 
ation is possible.” 


These words of our Holy Father’s 
encyclical letter are worth quoting as 
we bid farewell to St. Bernadette and 
the famous shrine of Lourdes: “We 
again turn in spirit to this famous 
shrine as it prepares to receive the 
crowds of centenary pilgrims on the 
shores of the River Gave. In the past 
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century ardent public and private 
prayers have obtained from God 
many graces of healing and conver- 
sion at Lourdes through Mary’s in- 
tercession. We are firmly confident 
that in this jubilee year our Lady in- 
tends to respond once more to the 
expectation of her children. But we 
are particularly convinced that she 
urges us to master the spiritual lessons 


of the apparitions and set ourselves 
upon the path which she has so clear- 
ly traced for us. May she grant that 
we, her children, may be consoled in 
our sorrows, protected in danger and 
sustained in our struggles. May we 
love and serve her dear Son Jesus in 
such a way that we may deserve eter- 
nal joy before her throne in heaven 
above.” 





best advantage of our children?” 


SCHOOL COMPOSITION 


I’ve just read a couple of communications from children which reveal how 
greatly we underestimate them. One, printed in Television Quarterly, was a 
school composition written by a ten-year-old boy, and it went like this: 

“About a week ago a little girl from Clevelon was operated on. She was 
five years old. The case was a very unusual one because the girl was born 
with a hole in her heart. Since the hole was just in between the left and right 
side, the blood ran into each other. So they had to operate. They made the 
operation by freezing the heart to a temperature of about 40 or 50 degrees. 
You see, by freezing the heart it slowed the sirculation of the heart and also 
slowed up the heart, so when they operated they had more time doing it. After 
they soed up the hole, they defrosted the girl and she was perfectly fine. 

“So now you know what a blue-baby is, they call it a blue-baby when 
the old and new blood mix, it forms a blue substance.” 

The author of this article, Robert M. Goldenson, points out that the com- 
position was not based on material from a book or magazine but on a single 
sequence from a television program lasting no more than five minutes. “Yet 
in spite of the fact that the material was entirely new to the boy, the details 
were highly accurate and the explanation substantially correct. Isn’t it time 
for us to find an answer to the question: how can we use television to the 
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THREE IN ONE 


Dr. Fordyce contended that as one meal a day was enough for a lion, it 
should suffice for a man. Accordingly, for more than twenty years the doctor 
ate only a dinner in the course of each day. His dinner consisted of one and 
one-half pounds of rump steak, half a broiled chicken, a plate of fish, a bottle 
of port, a tankard of strong ale, and one-fourth of a pint of brandy, and this 
was enough to satisfy his moderate wants. 

Followed, of course, by a tumbler of bicarbonate of soda. 
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Sources of Grace 


QUESTION: As a Catholic, I believe 
that the greatest source of divine grace in 
the world is in the Mass and the sacra- 
ments. Those who do not belong to the 
Church have neither Mass nor the sacra- 
ments. Are they entirely cut off from this 
big source of help from God? The sac- 
raments help me to fight temptations, of 
that I am sure. Where does one who is 
not a Catholic get such help, or doesn’t 
he get any help in his problems and temp- 
tations? 


ANSWER; It is certainly true to state that 
the chief source of grace in the world is 
to be found in the Mass and the sacra- 
ments. They are like pipelines attached to 
the reservoir of merits which Christ stored 
up for the world by offering Himself as 
a victim on the cross. These pipelines 
lead the grace of God into the hearts and 
souls of all those who validly and sin- 
cerely make use of them. 


It follows, therefore, logically that 
those who have no access to these great 
means of grace are deprived (perhaps 
through no fault of their own) of very 
important help in saving their souls. They 
are not indeed cut off from ali help, be- 
cause God’s grace comes to the individ- 
ual in other ways. If he prays, and is sin- 
cere in trying to serve God, grace will not 
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be wanting to him. Yet he is in the posi- 
tion of a man warming himself while 
standing some distance from the fire. He 
may have sufficient natural hardihood to 
survive, but it would be much easier for 
him to fight off the cold if he were closer 
to the source of warmth. 


It is true, of course, that some who are 
not Catholic are more patient and charit- 
able and give better example (even though 
they are without the Mass and the sac- 
raments) than some Catholics who have 
ready access to these means of grace. This 
is easily explained by the fact that there 
may be greater natural qualities of good- 
ness in a particular case. Besides, although 
every Catholic has the Mass and the sac- 
raments at his beck and call, it does not 
follow that every Catholic uses them and 
profits by them as he should. To their 
shame it must be said that some Catho- 
lics are by their own fault spiritual paup- 
ers. 

Yet, other things being equal, it must 
be said that a Catholic with the Mass and 
the sacraments is, from the spiritual 
standpoint, infinitely better off than the 
non-Catholic without them. This thought 
impels the genuine Catholic to use every 
means of charity and zeal by which those 
not of the faith might be introduced into 
its great spiritual warmth and wealth. 





You can’t give away kindness; it always comes back to you! 
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PROBLEMS OF SINGLE PEOPLE 


Are There Such Problems? 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


to the editors of THE LIGUORIAN 
by single persons who hold jobs in the 
world or are keeping a home for aged 
parents or for brothers and sisters, to the 
effect that too little is published that can 
be of direct help to them in their special 
vocation. 

There are regular columns in THE 
LIGUORIAN for wives and husbands and 
for young people preparing for marriage. 
Many articles are published that treat 
specifically of the problems that must be 
faced by the married — problems of con- 
jugal chastity, of large families, of rearing 
and educating children, etc. But rarely is 
anything published that recognizes the sin- 
gle state as a special vocation, or offers 
any help for the particular problems that 
must be faced by those living in that state. 

Herewith we wish to remedy that situa- 
tion by inaugurating a special column un- 
der the heading, “Problems of Single Peo- 
ple.” It is to be based on three facts that 
no one can reasonably deny. The first is 
that there is such a vocation as that of 
the single life in the world, definitely ap- 
proved by God through the inspired Scrip- 
tures. The second is that there are thou- 
sands of persons who have either chosen 
that vocation or, after a manner of speak- 
ing, have been forced into it in the modern 
world. The third is that, as in every other 
state of life, there are problems connected 
with it — moral problems, spiritual prob- 
lems, domestic problems, practical prob- 
lems of many kinds. Those who have to 
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Din often letters have been written 


face such problems deserve as much help 
and encouragement as is offered to the 
married. 

Most of the problems of single people 
in the world center around three things, 
namely, 1) their job or profession or ca- 
reer; 2) their home, whether this be an 
apartment in which they live alone or with 
a friend, or whether it be their family 
home; 3) their personal spiritual lives. 
This last includes not only what directly 
pertains to their spiritual growth, but also 
problems connected with their leisure, rec- 
reation, vacations, etc. Sometimes, too, the 
problem arises for single persons in the 
world as to whether they should enter a 
late-in-life marriage, or whether they 
should seek to enter the religious life when 
they are well beyond the usual age for the 
making of such a decision. 


OME specific problem, difficulty or 

opportunity of single persons in the 
world will be discussed in this column. 
Here are the titles of some of the articles 
that will appear, though not necessarily in 
the order in which they will appear. (We 
hasten to add that single men and women 
are cordially invited to write to us about 
their problems, and if they are fairly rep- 
resentative, the answers will be given here. 
We expect that, as is the case now with 
the columns entitled, “For Wives and Hus- 
bands Only,” and “Pre-Marriage Clinic,” 
all the material in this column will in due 
time be based on letters received from 
readers. ) 
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Here are titles dealing with single per- 
sons’ jobs: 
Sanctifying Your Job 
Irritations at Work 
The Philandering Boss 
| : Evil-Minded Co-Workers 
| When and Why to Change Jobs 





Here are titles of various spiritual in- 


terest: 
Cheerfullness 
Avoiding Self-Pity 
Escaping Envy 
Growing Intellectually 
Loneliness 
Growth in Prayer 


j The Vocation to Teach 


When to Talk about Religion Fear of the Future 
Here are titles concerned with home Spiritual Program for Each Day 
problems: : 
Unpleasant Home Surroundings We hope and pray that these articles 
When to Leave Home will, in the aggregate, provide a sturdy 
Patience with Aged Parents philosophy of life for all who have been 
Charity toward Relatives called by God to the special vocation of 
Smug Married Friends saving their souls through leading a holy 
Wise Use of Leisure single life in the world. 





AS YOU LIKE IT 


In an attempt to please everybody, an enterprising photographer put a sign 
in the window of his studio which read: 
“As you look to me: $1.00 
“As you think you look: $1.50 
“As you would like to look: $2.00” 
Capper’s Weekly 








CHANGES AND IMPROVEMENTS 


There seems to be no doubt that along with the addition of the conveniences 
of the modern dwelling place, we have lost some of the finer things that were 
| part of family living. Not that these conveniences are the cause of the change. 
| Many a house can boast of modern appliances, but the family continues to 

make of it a real home. 

} But these apparently are the exceptions. Archbishop Cushing of Boston 
said, not too many years ago, “Nowadays people are born in hospitals, 
brought up in kindergartens and day nurseries, sent away to school in winter 
and to camp in summer. They meet their friends in night clubs and entertain 
in hotels, motels, trailer camps, convention halls, roadside stands, airplanes 
and taverns. When they are well, they’re out in a car or dining out. When 
they are sick, they go to hospitals or clinics. They grow old in hospitals and 
rest homes, die in sanitoriums and are buried from funeral parlors! In between 
they go home only to get their mail and to find out where they are expected 
to be next! The home as a social unit has almost ceased to function com- 
pletely.” 
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‘What Js Spiritual ?ommunion? 


You can receive Holy Communion spiritually 
while washing the dishes, walking along the 
street, riding the bus. Do you know about it? 


MARTIN A. STILLMOCK, C.SS.R. 


gp Church, through the Coun- 
cil of Trent, tells us that of the 
seven sacraments, the Eucharist is 
the most excellent. One of the rea- 
sons is this: while the other sacra- 
ments confer grace, the Eucharist 
contains the Author of all grace, 
Christ Himself. The Council goes on 
to tell us that we can receive our 
Lord present in the Eucharist only 
once a day — provided, of course, 
we are in the state of sanctifying 
grace and have the proper disposi- 
tions. 

Even though we can receive Christ 
sacramentally but once in a day, 
there is another kind of Communion 
in which we can participate frequent- 
ly throughout the day. This is called 
spiritual Communion. St. Thomas 
gives us a very simple definition of a 
spiritual Communion. He tells us that 
it consists in an ardent desire to re- 
ceive Jesus in the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment, and in lovingly embracing Him 
as though we had actually received 
Him. 

Very simple to understand and 
even easier to do! 

There are three requirements for 
making a spiritual Communion. First, 
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we must make an act of lively faith 
in the presence of Christ in the Bless- 
ed Sacrament. Second, we must make 
an act of love with sorrow for sin. 
Third, we must have the desire of 
receiving Christ sacramentally and of 
achieving union with Him. ; 


When can this spiritual Commun- 
ion be made? It can be made at any 
time during the day and as often as 
we wish. Some of the saints made as 
many as 200 spiritual Communions 
in one day. 


When should it be done? St. Al- 
phonsus tells us that all those who 
desire to advance in the love of Jesus 
Christ are exhorted to make a spirit- 
ual Communion at least once in every 
visit that they pay to the Blessed Sac- 
rament, and at every Mass that they 
hear. 

No matter where you are, no mat- 
ter what time of the day it is, you 
can take a few seconds to make an 
act of spiritual Communion. It need 
not even interrupt what you are do- 
ing. For instance, you can make these 
spiritual Communions while washing 
the dishes, walking to answer the 
phone, driving the car, riding the el- 
evator. Many golden opportunities 
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present themselves to you each day 
to receive our Lord spiritually. 

In his masterful book called The 
Holy Eucharist, St. Alphonsus gives 
an example to show how pleasing 
spiritual Communions are to God, 
and the many graces He bestows 
through their means. One day our 
Lord appeared to a Neapolitan nun, 
Sister Paula Maresca. He showed her 
two precious vessels; the one of gold, 
the other of silver. He then told her 
that in the gold vessel, He preserved 
her sacramental Communions, and 
in the silver one her spiritual Com- 
munions. Moreover, St. Alphonsus 
continues, our Lord also told Blessed 
Jane of the Cross that each time that 
she communicated spiritually she re- 
ceived a grace of the same kind as 
the one that she received when she 
really communicated. 


To clinch his argument for the 
great advantages of this practice, St. 
Alphonsus writes: “Above all, it will 
suffice for us to know that the holy 
Council of Trent greatly praises spir- 
itual Communions, and encourages 
the faithful to practice them.” 


What value does a spiritual Com- 
munion have? It is an excellent act 
of religion, paying homage to God. 
And very importantly also, it is a 
most useful preparation for sacra- 
mental Communion. The more ardent 
is our desire to receive the Body and 
Blood of Christ, the more fervent will 
our actual receiving be. Furthermore, 
by making spiritual Communions we 
will receive an increase of sanctify- 
ing grace according to our fervor and 
dispositions. Those in mortal sin can- 
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not profit from a spiritual Commun- 
ion any more than from a sacramen- 
tal Communion, except under the 
condition of repentance, which is 
brought about by an act of perfect 
contrition with a resolve to confess 
one’s sins. 


ly» conclusion, let us keep in mind 
the following words of St. Al- 
phonsus, Doctor of the Church, on 
the practice of spiritual Communion. 
The saint wrote: “This devotion is 
far more profitable than some sup- 
pose, and at the same time nothing 
can be easier to practice.” 

The following act of spiritual Com- 
munion was written by St. Alphon- 
sus and fulfills the threefold require- 
ment for making an act of spiritual 
Communion, namely, 1) an act of 
faith, 2) an act of love of God with 
contrition, 3) desire of receiving the 
sacrament. It carries with it an in- 
dulgence of 300 days. It can be said 
in any place, at any hour and often 
during the day. 


My Jesus, I believe that Thou art 
really and truly present in the Most 
Holy Sacrament. I love Thee above 
all things, and I desire to receive 
Thee into my soul. Since I cannot 
now receive Thee . sacramentally, 
come at least spiritually into my 
heart. I embrace Thee as if Thou 
wert already there and unite myself 
wholly to Thee. Never permit me to 
be separated from Thee. 

Or we can use a shorter form: J 
believe that Thou, O Jesus, art in the 
Most Holy Sacrament! I love Thee 
and desire Thee! Come into my heart. 
I embrace Thee. Oh, never leave me! 
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What 


Isa 


Martyr? 


JoHN A. TREINEN, C.SS.R. 


I N THE past fifteen years or more 

Christ has been doggedly hound- 
ed and hunted, brutally beaten and 
slain in many of His members. Mar- 
tyrdom has been part of the order of 
the day in Red China and in White 
Russia. Christians have been buried 
alive in Poland and burned to ashes 
in Hungary. Indeed, the headlines of 
the Church have been written in much 
blood in our times. It should prove 
useful and edifying to have a clear un- 
derstanding of martyrdom so that we 
may properly revere and cherish the 
martyrs of today even as they were 
held in honor in the early Christian 
days. 


The Growth of the Word 


one exact meaning of the word 
“martyr” has undergone quite 
an evolution. The word as such was 
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This is the first of two articles 
on martyrs and martyrdom. The 
second article will answer the 
question, ‘‘Why Is a Martyr?”’ 


first used by our Blessed Lord at the 
Last Supper, when He said to His 
apostles: “You also bear witness 
(martureite) because from the begin- 
ning you were with Me.” (Jno. 15: 
27) Hence the title first belonged 
properly only to the apostles to 
whom the words of Christ were 
spoken. 

After Christ’s time the name was 
given to others besides the apostles, 
namely to those who had witnessed 
the life, death, and resurrection of 
Christ, and to those who were divine- 
ly commissioned to preach as apos- 
tles. Thus St. Peter, (Acts 1:22) told 
his fellow apostles that they had the 
duty to choose a witness (martyr) to 
take the place of Judas. “And the lot 
fell on Matthias.” 

Later St. Paul, after asserting that 
he too had seen the Lord after His 
resurrection, (1 Cor. 15:8) classed 
himself among the witnesses. (1 Cor. 
15:14/15) 

Still later a much wider use of the 
word martyr applied it to a suffering 
witness. 

Finally, the title was given to all 
who underwent suffering or death it- 
self in defense of Christ or for their 
steadfast belief in Him under torture. 
But even this extensive meaning can 
be attributed to our Lord’s associa- 
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tion of the two ideas of being His 
witness and of suffering for Him in 
bearing witness. (Jno. 15/27) 


The Definition of Martyrdom 
i ghee martyrdom is defined as 
a baptism of blood, consisting 
in death or a mortal wound, freely 
endured, in defense of the true faith 
or of any Christian virtue. 

This is the meaning given to mar- 
tyrdom in his book, Nature of Mar- 
tyrdom, by James E. Sherman, A.B., 
S.T.D., p. 236. 

We know, of course, what is meant 
by the baptism of blood. It is not the 
same as the baptism of water, which 
is the ordinary means instituted by 
Christ for the first remission of all 
sin and all punishment due to sin. 
Nor is it the same as the baptism of 
desire. This is a strong and determin- 
ed will in those who know nothing of 
the baptism of water or who are not 
within reach of it, to do the will of 
God in as far as they know that will. 
But the baptism of blood is a bap- 
tism nonetheless, for it is a cleansing 
of sin from the soul, not by water, 
not by desire, but by the shedding of 
one’s blood for the true faith of 
Christ. Any human being, baptized or 
unbaptized can receive this baptism 
of blood, which either confers or in- 
creases sanctifying grace and remits 
all punishment due to sin. 


The word death in the definition 
needs no explanation other than to 
say that it is the end of life. No man 
can give a greater witnessing to Christ 
than by giving his life. 

Notice, however, that the words 
“or mortal wound” are put on a par 
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with death. Why is that? A mortal 
wound is defined as any bodily attack 
which either of itself or in relation to 
a person’s health naturally leads to 
death, so that, if unassisted, the per- 
son will surely die. This long defini- 
tion needs further breaking up. 

The wound must be on the body. 
But it need not be inflicted by a dead- 
ly weapon, such as, for example, a 
sword or bullet; for exile, shipwreck, 
starvation, wild beasts, burning in 
fire, all these can likewise effect 
death. The wound, of course, must 
be visible, though it need not be actu- 
ally seen or witnessed by others. A 
man deserted and alone in prison 
who dies of hunger for Christ is sure- 
ly wounded in body and visibly, even 


though no eyes actually see him 
starve. 


The bodily attack must be one 
which leads to death of itself, for ex- 
ample, the cutting off of the head; the 
cutting out of the heart. Or it may 
lead to death because of the health 
of the person attacked. To illustrate: 
brutally beating an old or sickly man 
will surely mean his death; savagely 
scourging a mother about to deliver 
her child will, because of her condi- 
tion, bring about her death. The bod- 
ily attack must naturally, that is, in 
the circumstances presented, lead to 
death: throwing a person into mid- 
ocean, or putting a person into a 
cage with wild beasts. In the natural 
order of things the ocean will swal- 
low up the person, and the wild beasts 
will devour their prey, so that the 
person will surely die if unassisted. 

On many occasions assistance has 
come to those who were chosen as 
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martyrs. But such assistance did not 
take away from them their martyr- 
dom. Sometimes the assistance was 
by miraculous intervention on the 
part of God: Daniel in the lions’ den; 
St. John the Evangelist in the boiling 
cauldron of oil. These men were sure- 
ly martyrs, for if they had not re- 
ceived assistance they would certain- 
ly have died. 

At other times the assistance came 
by natural means in the form of a 
physician who nursed the martyrs 
back to health. 


Finally, the assistance may come in 
the form of a fortunate accident: if 
a bullet aimed at the heart were to 
strike a metal object in one’s clothing. 
Any of these helps, whether they 
come from God or man or any other 
creature, in no way detract from the 
fact of martyrdom. 


Further Explanation 
E GO back now to a further ex- 
planation of the definition of 
martyrdom. The death or mortal 
wound must be freely endured. 

A martyr is confronted with a 
choice. He is to use his free will in 
making that choice. The choice 
amounts to this: death or mortal sin; 
death or denial of the faith; death or 
surrender of chastity, etc. 

The martyr freely chooses death 
or a mortal wound. He must there- 
fore know of the attack beforehand 
and freely consent to bear it patient- 
ly and with perseverance. 

The death or mortal wound must 
also be freely inflicted by a perse- 
cutor who somehow is the cause of 
the death or at least foresees death as 
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a result of his decision. When Nero 
cried out: “The Christians to the 
lions,” he freely decided their fate 
and foresaw their death. 


A persecutor is anyone who un- 
justly acts against the life of a hu- 
man being out of hatred for Christ, 
or religion, or any Christian virtue. 
He must not be insane, otherwise his 
act is not a human act, and as such 
cannot be called unjust. And if the 
act is not unjust, the result is not 
martyrdom but mere killing or butch- 
ery. 


Practical Conclusions 

Here we might come to a few prac- 
tical conclusions which should make 
clear any false popular notions about 
martyrs. Our Lady was not a true 
martyr according to our definition. 
There was no visible bodily attack on 
her holy person. Nor was there an 
unjust persecutor who somehow 
caused or foresaw her death as a re- 
sult of his action against her. But 
our Blessed Lord was the Martyr par 
excellence. He was crucified by the 
governor’s decree because He claim- 
ed to be the Son of God. His perse- 
cutors and executioners were the oc- 
casion but not the cause of Mary’s 
pain. It was her love for Christ, her 
pity for Him that made her the Moth- 
er of Sorrows. Nor was the good thief 
a martyr, for as he himself confessed, 
“We suffer justly for our crimes.” A 
just sentence condemned him to 
death, not for his virtue but for his 
sins. Nor are pest-martyrs, so called, 
real martyrs, though they lose their 
lives in working among lepers or in- 
curables. Leprosy cannot be regard- 
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ed as an unjust persecutor. Nor do 
we regard as martyrs those whom we 
name martyrs of science, martyrs of 
penance, or martyrs of child-bearing. 
The death of these heroic men and 
women is not undergone as a testi- 
mony to Christ; nor is there an un- 
just persecutor who inflicts a bodily 
attack on them. 


Finally we come to the last phrase 
in the definition of martyrdom: “in 
defense of the faith or of any Chris- 
tian virtue.” For a martyr must be a 
witness, a defender of a supernatural 
truth. He must give testimony to a 
supernatural conviction. This it is that 
makes the martyr, namely, the cause 
for which he is willing to die. That 
cause must be the faith of Christ or 
a Christian virtue. 


The faith — that is a very exten- 
sive word. It includes in part: all di- 
vinely revealed truths in the Old and 
the New Testament or in Christian 
tradition; all laws and practices of the 
Catholic Church; all pronouncements 
of the popes, the councils of the 
Church, or of a bishop for his dio- 
cese; any real utility to the Church; 
for example, protecting the taber- 
nacle from being defiled by infidels 
or haters of Christ; protecting a priest 
from an unjust death. 


Any Christian virtue means just 
what it says. We commonly think on- 
ly of the virtue of chastity as being a 
cause worthy to die for, but the cause 
could also be for justice or temper- 
ance, or obedience and the like. 

Here again we might digress to 
clear up any false popular ideas about 
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martyrdom. The cause for which he 
is willing to die gives a man the title 
and honor of martyr. It is not suf- 
fering as such that makes the martyr 
but rather the cause or motive for 
which he is willing to suffer. Pain, 
therefore, is not an essential ingredi- 
ent in the idea of martyrdom. For 
martyrdom is an external, visible testi- 
mony, while pain is something rather 
internal. 


Perhaps this idea about pain, so 
new to our understanding of martyr- 
dom, needs some illustrations. Some 
martyrs were in rapture or in ecstasy 
— in a kind of supernatural coma 
during which they had no feeling. St. 
Perpetua confessed she had no mem- 
ory and no feeling when tossed on 
the horns of a bull. St. Stephen, the 
first martyr, looked up to heaven 
while he was being stoned to death 
and saw the glory of Christ. Others 
insisted they felt no pain because of 
the presence of Christ in them Who 
suffered in their place. Still others 
claimed their pain was almost totally 
eased by the ministry of the angels. 
How else explain the conduct of St. 
Lawrence being roasted alive on a 
gridiron? “Turn me over on the oth- 
er side, this side is already complete- 
ly roasted.” We who cannot hold a 
lighted match to our finger for five 
seconds without screaming from pain, 
should have little difficulty in believ- 
ing that Christ, the divine Physician, 
somehow soothes and eases the tor- 
tures of His dearest lovers. 


Nevertheless, all these who might 
have been spared all or part of the 
martyr-pain are still to be accorded 
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the martyr-title, for they had freely 
made up their mind ahead of time to 
accept with patience and endurance 
whatever bodily attack might be theirs 
at the hands of an unjust persecutor. 

What then is a martyr? 

A martyr is a living baptized or 
unbaptized human being who willing- 
ly surrenders to the sword or the 
rack, to fire or shipwreck, to chains 
or starvation in defense of a Christian 
truth. The martyr is no compromiser. 
He is not an escapist; not a runaway. 
His will is a wall of steel that cannot 
be beaten down; it is a Rock of 
Gibraltar that stands up to every 
storm; it is a pyramid that will not 
crumble into dust. 


The martyr may be a St. Peter, 
who was crucified head downward. 
He may be a Cecilia, whose head fell 
to the sword. He may be a Father 
Pro of Mexico, whose heart became 
the target for a bullet. He may be a 
Maria Goretti, whose sweet body 
was slashed with a knife. 


Whoever he is, he is a miracle. He 
is a glory to God and an ornament 
of the Church. He is a mystery to the 
persecutor and a puzzle to the pagan. 
He is the envy of the Christian and 
the purifier of the world. It is for this 
that we salute him, for this that we 
cherish and revere him — we, who 
lag so far behind! 





NO ROOM? 

There was no room for them in the inn. Nor, apparently, was there much 
room for them in all Bethlehem. Nor later was there room for them in all 
Palestine. Nor later still, does there seem to be much room for Him in all 
the world. Nor today is there much room for Him in the lives and hearts of 
most men. But I must not blame others; is there much room for Him in mine? 


Archbishop Goodier 





STEALING THE PRIZE 


Christianity has always demanded chastity of the unmarried. The fact that 
this demand is regarded as intolerable today is not a proof that Christianity 
has become more difficult but that our civilization has become soft. When 
chastity is the rule, all the energy of youth is thrown into the task of acquiring 
by diligence and concentration the skills and means needed before marital 
responsibilities can be assumed. Marriage should be a challenge that calls upon 
all that is noble in the spirit of youth. Lust on the other hand drains youth 
of its incentive. A lustful man has no care for the contest because he has 
stolen the prize. He possesses this prize only to discover how fleeting a pleas- 
ure can be and how hollow, when it is not earned by virtue but stolen by 
vice. Worst of all, he will make the awful mistake of presuming that the 
turbulent tortures of errant love affairs are similar to marriage. Before mar- 
riage comes, all enthusiasm will have been lost for one of life’s greatest 
adventures. It is no wonder then, that when such a person does marry, his 
wife will find she has married a boy and not a man. 
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Points of Comparison 


We are indebted to a New Jersey correspondent for the following summary 
of differences between Catholic teaching and Communist doctrine. The list 
originally appeared in the Texas Catholic. 


COMMUNISTS TEACH 
There is in the world only one reality, 
matter, the blind forces of which 
evolve into plant, animal and man. 


There is no God. 


There is no survival after death and 
no hope of a future life. 


Hate is the driving force of Com- 
munism. 


There is no moral law. 


There is no personal liberty. 


No individual has a right to own 
material goods. 


All forms of private property should 
be eradicated. 


Human life has no sacred or spirit- 
ual character. 


Marriage and the family are only 
civil and artificial institutions. 


Parents have no right to direct the 
education of their children. 


The ideal ruler is the efficient, ruth- 
less tyrant. 


THE CHURCH TEACHES 
God created matter out of nothing, 
and innumerable spiritual realities al- 
so are from God, angels and the 
souls of men. 


God is a pure spirit, the only neces- 
sary being. 


The soul of man is immortal. He 
will be judged for a happy or unhap- 
py eternity by his manner of life on 
earth. 


Charity is the impelling motive of 
Christianity. 


The moral law is the guide appointed 
by God for all men. 


Man is created with free will, which 
means the liberty of the sons of God 
to do the right. 


The right of private property is an 
inalienable right for all men. 


The widest possible distribution of 
private property should be encour- 
aged. 


Human life is sacred because of the 
destiny of man, and because God 
loves every individual. 


Marriage is an indissoluble contract 
between two free persons, and was 
made a sacrament by Christ. 


The primary responsibility for the 
education of children rests with the 
parents. 


The ideal ruler is Christ, the Good 
Shepherd and those having authority 
from Him who imitate Him. 
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Rules tor 


T. PAUL says in one of his let- 
ters, “Be ye not partakers with 
non-believers.” These words were 
directed not only to the people of his 
time but to the people of all time. 
They are directed to us in the twen- 
tieth century as much as they were 
directed to the Christians of the first 
century. 


What do the words mean? 

We are surrounded by non-believ- 
ers, half-believers and imitation-be- 
lievers in this modern world of which 
we are a part. They live next door to 
us, possibly right in our own house. 
They work at our side in the factory 
or the office. They talk to us and 
walk with us and invite us to their 
homes. What are we to do about it? 
What would St. Paul do about it if 
he were living today and were in our 
place? 


Two Attitudes 

OME Catholics act as though St. 
Paul had never said, “Be ye not 
partakers with non-believers.” With- 
out scruple or doubt they associate 
with anyone — with corrupters and 
destroyers of morals and religion: as 
well as with possessors and practic- 

ers of high virtue. 
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Catholics 
in Their 
Social 


Contacts 


It is not good to go into hiding 
merely because we are Catholics. 
That does more harm than good. But 
in all our associations with others 

we must remember that death is 
preferable to any action or alliance 
that may take away from us our 
dearest treasure — our religion. 


ERNEST F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


Such an attitude of mind and man- 
ner of acting is definitely wrong. St. 
Paul’s words are a part of the Bible 
and therefore inspired. They are the 
words of God. No Catholic should 
cast them aside as though they meant 
nothing at all. Those who persist in 
doing so are only asking for the back 
of our Lord’s hand. And a stinging 
blow that hand will give them, too. 

Other Catholics go to the opposite 
extreme. 

They make of the Catholic religion 
a kind of secret society of which they 
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are charter members and outside of 
which there is only ignorance togeth- 
er with folly and foolishness. They 
are inclined to separate themselves 
from other people, even to look down 
on other people, sometimes to insult 
other people. 


What then does St. Paul mean by, 
“Be ye not partakers with non-be- 
lievers?” , 


Surely this, that all direct partici- 
pation in non-Catholic religious 
church service is grievously sinful and 
forbidden. All distinctively non- 
Catholic worship, though offered in 
good faith by non-Catholics, cannot 
please God if offered by Catholics, 
for they know that God established 
through Jesus Christ only one form 
of worship for all mankind. Attend- 
ing Protestant services and actually 
taking part in them by singing, stand- 
ing up, praying along with the oth- 
ers, etc., is, for Catholics, a denial of 
their belief in one true religion. At 
the same time they realize that non- 
Catholics who do not know the one 
true religion are honoring God to the 
best of their ability by their religious 
services. Thus, refusing to attend 
Protestant services is not an exhibi- 


tion of bigotry or prejudice, but on-. 


ly a firm adherence to one’s convic- 
tions of the truth. 


Furthermore, all passive presence 
with non-Catholics at their religious 
functions is also, in general, forbid- 
den, on account of three dangers. (By 
passive presence is meant merely be- 
ing present at the service without tak- 
ing part in it.) 
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First: the danger of perversion. No 
matter how strong Catholics may 
think they are, they are never so 
strong that they cannot be led astray. 
Even the best Catholics can be se- 
duced into error by beautiful ser- 
mons, lovely music and charming 
ministers. They are not allowed to 
take a chance on losing the faith. 

Second: the danger of scandal. If 
others see them attending Protestant 
services, they may be led to believe 
that one religion is as good as anoth- 
er. This is error. We are never per- 
mitted to lead our neighbor into error. 

Third: the external profession of a 
false worship. Walking into a Prot- 
estant church unnecessarily and with- 
out reason at the time of Protestant 
services is making a kind of profes- 
sion of faith in a false religion. 


Catholics are not forbidden on all 
occasions to attend a wedding or a 
funeral of a close friend in a Prot- 
estant church. But it is usually wise 
to seek advice from a priest when 
such a contingency arises. When per- 
mission is given to attend a wedding 
or a funeral in a Protestant church, 
it is taken for granted that the Catho- 
lic in no way participates in the serv- 
ice. His attendance is no more than 
a gesture of friendship and charity 
toward an individual, and not a shar- 
ing in a religious rite. 


In this connection we might cau- 
tion Catholics not to be too free and 
easy in their attendance at and atten- 
tion to Protestant sermons and serv- 
ices over the radio and television. It 
is true that many Protestant programs 
on the air are in no way dangerous 
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to the faith of Catholics. Their pur- 
pose is to promote some principle of 
the natural law or to expound the 
teachings of our Lord as they were 
given to the world in the sermon on 
the mount. These programs are oft- 
en not religious programs in the sense 
of official worship of God according 
to Protestant theology. 


Nevertheless, in listening to reli- 
gious programs the wise Catholic 
will exercise great prudence and care. 
There is no point in plunging into 
places where it may be that angels 
fear to tread. He will not say, “I am 
so strong in the faith that I do not 
have to worry about losing it. I can 
listen to, read and watch whatever 
I want to. There is no danger in any 
of these things for me.” The man 
who thinks and talks like that is a 
man who may eventually lose the 
faith entirely. 


Company-keeping 

C ATHOLIC boys and girls are 

ordinarily not allowed to keep 
steady company with non-Catholics. 
Experience has proved that such 
company-keeping very often ends in 
a mixed marriage and that mixed 
marriages only too frequently end in 
the weakening or loss of the faith of 
the Catholic party. That is the reason 
for the prohibition. If there were no 
danger of a weakening or a loss of 
faith for either the Catholic party or 
for the children who may be born of 
the marriage, then the prohibition 
against mixed company-keeping and 
mixed marriages would be unneces- 
sary. 
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It is a safe statement to make, 
however, that this danger is general- 
ly present. 

Thus, unless there be a serious 
reason for a Catholic to keep com- 
pany with a non-Catholic, this type 
of courtship should not be carried on. 
What are serious reasons? One such 
reason would be lack of reasonable 
opportunity to meet Catholic pros- 
pects for marriage. Another would 
be the fact that a girl is no longer 
youthful enough to get many oppor- 
tunities for company-keeping or mar- 
riage. But in all cases the reason 
must be accompanied by strong faith 
and determination not to succumb to 
the dangers to faith that arise from 
such company-keeping and an earn- 
est desire to help the non-Catholic 
to grasp the truth of the Catholic 
faith. 

If there is any doubt about the 
lawfulness of mixed company-keep- 
ing, a wise confessor should be con- 
sulted and his decision abided by. 
There are times when mixed com- 
pany-keeping can be a serious sin. 
There are times when a confessor is 
within his rights if he refuses absolu- 
tion in confession to those who with- 
out any reason at all and with dan- 
ger to their faith persist in it against 
the advice of all reliable and respon- 
sible people. 

Teen-agers in their early teens are 
asked to give serious consideration 
to the above statements. 


Baptisms and Weddings 
T IS forbidden for a Catholic to 
be a sponsor at a non-Catholic 
baptism; or for Catholics to be of- 
ficial witnesses at non-Catholic mar- 
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riages in Protestant churches. It is 
not allowed for Catholics to contrib- 
ute money for the building or up- 
keep of Protestant churches. It is not 
allowed for a Catholic to have a 
Protestant as a witness for a mar- 
riage in a Catholic church without 
the special permission of the bishop 
of the diocese wherein the marriage 
will be solemnized. 


It is clear from these remarks that 
St. Paul, in telling us not “to be par- 
takers with them,” that is, with peo- 
ple who are not one with us in faith, 
really meant this: “Be kind and 
charitable to them; love them with 
all your hearts; but do not join in 
worship that you believe to be er- 
roneous. You must follow your con- 
science. According to your conscience 
you will be judged. Do nothing that 
will lead to erroneous worship or to 
a denial of all worship.” 


Outside of religious association 
and that which touches religion, 
Catholics may associate with Prot- 
estants without any sin at all. In fact, 
association with those not of the faith 
may be praiseworthy. If Catholics 
are good Catholics and not the kind 
to be frightened into a denial of their 
faith at the first adverse word tossed 
in their direction, they may do an im- 
mense amount of good work in show- 
ing non-Catholics what the ancient 
religion is like. At least they can 
show the effects of the ancient reli- 
gion on the life of a man or a woman. 


It is not good to go into hiding 
merely because we are Catholics. 
That does more harm than good. 
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But in all our associations we must 
remember that death is preferable to 
any action or any alliance that may 
take away from us our dearest treas- 
ure, our religion. 


Bad Catholics 

HERE is one more type of 

friendship that St. Paul had in 

mind and which he commands us to 

avoid. That is friendship with people 

who are openly and seriously wicked 

and who might lead us into sin either 

by their words or by their example. 

This prohibition includes bad Cath- 
olics. 


A girl is forbidden to go out with 
a young man who has the reputation 
of being immoral, who has been di- 
vorced, who has very little regard for 
decency, who tells the girl that she 
is being old-fashioned in refusing 
to pet, etc. It should not take a girl 
very long to size up her escort and 
to discover what kind of boy he is. 
If he is the kind described above, she 
should not allow herself to be alone 
with him, and once the date is over, 
she should refuse to go out with him 
again, unless she is quite sure that he 
has reformed himself and has learn- 
ed the meaning and the purpose and 
the beauty of passion and sex. 


The same advice holds, of course, 
for the young man who suddenly dis- 
covers that his girl friend is one who 
is responsible for practically all his 
mortal sins. Even though she is a 
Catholic he should give her up unless 
he can pound some sense into her 
head as to the wrongness of her ac- 
tions. 
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It is possible that St. Paul had in 
mind the Catholic man who is asso- 
ciated in business with another man 
who is causing the business to pros- 
per through shady and crooked meth- 
ods. If the Catholic man can do noth- 
ing to bring his partner to his senses, 
he is wisely consulted if he gets out 
of the business before he loses his 
soul. It makes no difference that the 
shady and crooked methods are with- 
in the law, and that a certain amount 
of respectability is connected with 
the firm. If the methods are clearly 
wrong, and the man cannot continue 
in the business without sharing in 
their sinfulness, he must get out. It 
may mean sacrifice. St. Paul knew 
that. He made his famous remark 
anyway. It may mean heaven, too. 
That makes the sacrifice worthwhile. 


Finally, St. Paul would certainly 


include in his prohibition associations 
of Catholics with teachers and pro- 
fessors who are not very bright in 


the things of the spirit but who are 
very bright in the things of the world. 
St. Paul tells Catholics not to be par- 
takers with educators who “lean to 
the left,” indeed, with educators 
who support and promote a system 
of education that has divorced God 
from the very world that God has 
made. St. Paul surely meant that all 
Catholic young people should attend 
Catholic schools unless they have a 
very serious reason for attending 
some other school. And the Church 
has spelled this out by insisting that 
even such reasons should be approv- 
ed by the pastor or bishop before 
they may be acted upon. 


Those Catholics who refuse to lis- 
ten to St. Paul in this “association 
with non-Catholics” business, do so 
at their own peril. It is too bad that 
some have to learn from experience: 
what they could learn so easily by 
merely listening to the Church. They 
are the ones who suffer. 
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The First Amendment 
to the Constitution 

of the United States has 
become the subject not 
only of popular 
misunderstanding but 
of confusion — and this 
confusion reaches right 
up to the bench of the 
Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


the First Amendment? 


JAMES J. Hiccins, C.SS.R. 


N THESE days almost everyone 
knows about the Fifth Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. 
You may remember, with delight, the 
nervous gangster who refused to testi- 
fy on the grounds that he might in- 
timidate himself. Admittedly, there 
was some confusion of language here, 
but he probably had a good hold on 
the substance of the matter, for the 
Fifth Amendment does extend this 
protection to the citizen: he is not 
obliged to answer questions, in some 
cases, if thereby he might incriminate 
himself. 


There is another amendment, the 
First, which is not so well known. Its 
importance demands that it be more 
widely and deeply understood, for it 
is the subject not only of popular 
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misunderstanding, but of confusion. 
And this confusion reaches right up 
to the Supreme Court and has been 
compounded by that august body. If 
this seems a brash thing to say about 
the highest court of the land, with- 
hold judgment until you read and 
study a most able analysis of the First 
Amendment and the Supreme Court 
(since 1947), entitled Confusion 
Twice Confounded. The author is 
Joseph H. Brady, Ph.D., and the 
publisher is Seton Hall University 
Press. . 


Realizing that THE LIGUORIAN 
is meant for the man in the street, 
we would like, through its pages, to 
alert the American citizen to what is 
happening to his United States Con- 
stitution, or at least, to the first pro- 
vision of the First Amendment. We 
have been graciously given permis- 
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sion to quote liberally from Confu- 
sion Twice Confounded, but recom- 
mend that you buy it or ask for it at 
your library. 


To illustrate the popular confusion 
about the First Amendment, do you 
think you or your friends could pick 
out, from the following, which is the 
First Amendment to the Constitution 
of these United States? Does it read, 
Congress shall make no law touching 
religion, or infringing the rights of 
conscience, or does it read, Congress 
shall maintain a wall of separation 
between Church and State, or does it 
read, Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of? And if you chose any phrasing 
but the last, you should. go stand in 
the corner, a corner, as we hope to 
show, crowded with some exalted 
personages. For this 
Amendment: Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof. With the other provi- 
sions of this most important amend- 
ment, we are not here concerned, ex- 
cept possibly that which guarantees 
us the right to petition the govern- 
ment for the redress of grievances, 

‘which is what we are now, by these 
words, doing. 


For this is the situation and this is 
our grievance. On the one hand we 
have a Constitutional provision en- 
joining the Federal Government from 
making any laws respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion. These words 
had, and have, a technical meaning. 
As a distinguished American consti- 
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is the First- 





tutional authority, J. A. Cooley, put 
it: 

By an establishment of religion is meant 
the setting up or recognition of a state 
church, or at least the conferring upon one 


church of special favors and advantages 
which are denied to others. 


That this is the meaning of the 
words can be shown from the debates 
that went on at the time of the fram- 
ing and adoption of the First Amend- 
ment, from the practice of Congress 
and Presidents from this day to ours, 
and the interpretation of the courts 
up to 1947. 


On the other hand, we have, since 
1947, on the part of some judges, an 
attempt to make of this constitution- 
al provision the basis for outlawing 
any aid from government to religion. 
Not just outlawing aid to any special 
sect or religion, but all disbursement 
of public monies to the aid of any 
religious project, whether in exclu- 
sive support of one religious group 
or not, is now banned, under the pre- 
vailing Supreme Court doctrine. 
Justice Black’s words give clear ex- 
pression to what the ban on an es- 
tablishment of religion has been tor- 
tured into meaning: 


The “establishment of religion” clause 
of the First Amendment means at least 
this: neither a state nor the Federal Gov- 
ernment can set up a church. Neither can 
pass laws which aid one religion, aid all 
religions, (italics added) or prefer one 
religion over another. .. . No tax in any 
amount, large or small, can be levied to 
support any religious activities or institu- 
tions, whatever they may be called, or 
whatever form they may adopt to teach 
or practice religion. 
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Our grievance, then, is this. What 
Justice Black says is the meaning of 
the phrase, establishment of religion, 
and his understanding of the whole 
clause, the first provision of the First 
Amendment, is not the meaning of 
this phrase and clause. It is not the 
meaning in the mind and language of 
the men who framed the amendment, 
nor the meaning attached to it by the 
states accepting the Constitution. Jus- 
tice Black’s understanding of the 
meaning is not that of any of the 
Congresses from that day to this, nor 
the meaning given to the First 
Amendment by the Presidents for a 
century and a half. 


One of these Presidents was Mad- 
ison, a chief architect of the Consti- 
tution. Another was Jefferson, from 
whose writings the Justices quote pro- 
fusely if not pertinently. Our griev- 
ance is this: the highest court in the 
land no longer bases its decisions on 
the provisions of our Constitution, to 
quote Brady. What we want is gov- 
ernment by law, not by lawyer’s pre- 
possessions. (Justice Jackson in the 
McCollum case: “Nor can we find 
guidance in any other legal source. 
It is a matter on which we find no 
law but our own prepossessions.” ) 


To the framers of the Constitution 
and of this amendment, and to the 
states ratifying it, the phrase, estab- 
lishment of religion, had a definite 
meaning. Established religions were 
common in the colonies, nine of the 
thirteen having established religions 
at the outbreak of the Revolution and 
five maintaining establishments at the 
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time of this amendment. South Car- 
olina, for instance, in 1778, adopted 
a constitution with this provision: 
“The Christian Protestant religion 
shall be deemed and is hereby con- 
stituted and declared to be, the es- 
tablished religion of this state.” 

In the petitions that came to Con- 
gress from the states, Virginia’s is 
typical. “No particular religious sect 
ought to be favored or established by 
law in preference to others.” In the 
debates on the phrasing of this 
amendment, six different wordings 
were attempted, and all but one car- 
ried this phrase: an establishment of 
religion. The third proposed form, 
Congress shall make no law touching 
religion, was rejected, and the fram- 
ers of the amendment went back to 
the phrase, an establishment of reli- 
gion. As Brady puts it, 


What the states wanted, therefore, was 
a ban on the establishment by Congress of 
any one sect in preference to others, a ban 
on the setting up by Congress of an estab- 
lished church such as existed in several of 
the states at the time. There was no men- 
tion of a prohibition of aid to religion, or 
of government cooperation with religion. 


Another enlightening source of 
guidance as to the meaning of the 
First Amendment is the practice of 
the Presidents and Congress for a 
century and a half after the amend- 
ment was adopted. This is a legal 
source much to be preferred to a 
present day lawyer’s prepossessions. 

The very first Congress authorized 
the expenditure of public money for 
the services of a chaplain to Congress 
and that practice continues to this 
day. Congress also provided out of 
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the public monies for chaplains to the 
armed services, penal institutions, 
veterans’ hospitals. West Point and 
Annapolis, as well as the new Mari- 
time Academy are provided with 
chapels and chaplains. The education 
of Congressional pages is paid for 
when they attend even parochial 
schools. 

In this connection it is well to em- 
phasize two historical facts. Madison 
was a member of Congress concur- 
ring in the use of public money for 
chaplains, and as President signed 
bills for the same purpose. He could 
not have done so, and honor his oath 
to support the Constitution, if he 
thought the establishment of religion 
phrase meant what Justice Black says 
it means: no tax, large or small can 
be levied to support any religious 
activities. And Jefferson, as Presi- 
dent, submitted to the Senate a treaty 
recently concluded with the Kaskas- 
kia Indians, which ran in part as fol- 
lows: 


And whereas the greater part of said 
tribe have been baptized and received into 
the Catholic Church, to which they are 
much attached, the United States will give 
annually, for seven years, one hundred 
dollars toward the support of a priest of 
that religion, who will engage to perform 
for said tribe the duties of his office, and 
also to instruct as many of their children 
as possible, in the rudiments of literature, 
and the United States will further give the 
sum of three hundred dollars, to assist the 
said tribe in the erection of a church. 


Let us compare this action of Jef- 
ferson with what Justice Rutledge 
says the First Amendment means. 
Here are Rutledge’s words: 
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It (the object of the First Amendment) 
was to create a complete and permanent 
separation of the spheres of religious ac- 
tivity and civil authority by comprehen- 
sively forbidding every form of public aid 
or support for religion. 


Either Jefferson or Rutledge is 
mistaken as to what the Fathers of 
the Constitution meant by the First 
Amendment. There is a wide gulf, 
the gulf of contradiction, between 
what Rutledge (and Black) hold to 
be the meaning of the First Amend- 
ment and what the framers of the 
Constitution show, by their actions, 
to have been their understanding of 
what was the meaning of the words, 
Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 

There is, indeed, we fear, a deep- 
er cleavage between Jefferson and 
Rutledge. Rutledge approaches the 
first provision of the First Amend- 
ment as if it were a text in a vacuum. 
Jefferson advised: 


On every question (of construction of 
the Constitution), let us carry ourselves 
back to the time when the Constitution 
was adopted; recollect the spirit manifested 
in the debates, and instead of trying what 
meaning may be squeezed out of the text, 
or invented against it, conform to the 
probable one in which it was passed. 


If Rutledge went to school to his 
predecessor, Justice Joseph Story, it 
would not be difficult to find the 
meaning of the First Amendment, as 
it came from its creators. This great 
jurist was appointed by Madison in 
1811, only twenty years after the 
adoption of the amendment. Of the 
First Amendment he wrote: 
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Probably at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, and of the amendment 
to it now under consideration, the general 
if not the universal sentiment in America 
was that Christianity ought to receive en- 
couragement from the state so far as was 
not incompatible with the private rights of 
conscience and the freedom of religious 
worship. An attempt to level all religions, 
and to make it a matter of state policy to 
hold all in utter indifference, would have 
created universal disapprobation, if not 
universal indignation. . . . The real object 
of the amendment was .. . to exclude all 
rivalry among Christian sects and to pre- 
vent any national ecclesiastical establish- 
ment which should give to a hierarchy the 
exclusive patronage of the national gov- 
ernment. 


The action of Congress should be 
a valuable aid in determining the 
meaning of the First Amendment, 
especially those Congresses com- 
posed of men who had framed the 
Constitution. We have seen that in 
their action of voting money for chap- 
lains for the Congress and armed 
services, for the work among the In- 
dians, they saw nothing against the 
Constitution, and this must greatly 
distress Justice Black. 

But even more important than 
what Congress did is what Congress 
did not do. Since 1870 twenty-five 
attempts have been made to secure 
an amendment to the Constitution 
banning any form of public aid, by 
either state or Federal Government, 
to schools operated by religious 
groups or teaching religious tenets. 
In connection with such amend- 
ments, three things should be re- 
marked. First, the proposal of such 
amendments is evidence that their 
proponents did not think the First 
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Amendment outlawed aid to religion 
in general. Secondly, the refusal of 
Congress to take up and propose 
such an amendment indicates that the 
American people do not favor such 
a total divorce of religion from pub- 
lic life and public support as some 
Supreme Court Justices do. Thirdly, 
it should be pointed out that those 
who propose such amendments are 
more forthright and honest than those 
who rely on judicial torture of the 
First Amendment to achieve the de- 
struction of the religious school. 


OR what we have nov, it is rea- 
sonable to fear, is a group of 
Justices committed to the belief that 
it is preferable for the United States 
to have a complete divorce between 
religion and public life. This secular- 
istic pattern of life they seemingly 
seek to fasten on the community by 
an interpretation of the First Amend- 
ment which ignores the history of the 
phrase in the English language, ig- 
nores the meaning of that phrase in 
the times and writing of the found- 
ers of this constitution, and putting 
aside the conduct of Congress, Pres- 
idents and courts for a century and 
a half, prefers to be guided by its 
own prepossessions. It is to be hoped 
that the Justices or their successors 
recognize that they: have abandoned 
their true function to become, in this 
matter, non-elected law makers. 
But what Justice Frankfurter said 
in 1938 is still true: 


As a member of this Court I am not 
justified in writing my private notions of 
policy into the Constitution, no matter 
how deeply I cherish them, or how mis- 
chievous I deem their disregard. 
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\) readers retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 


Editor’s Note: Many readers have asked 
whether the carping, critical letters that so 
often make up the bulk of the Readers 
Retort section indicate that most of the 
letters received by the editors are of this 
kind. The answer is a resounding NO! 
Actually, we receive almost 50 letters of 
praise, thanks and approval and of requests 
for help in personal problems for every 
one that disagrees with something in THE 
LIGUORIAN, or blasts at us for some- 
thing we have said. We publish these criti- 
cal letters for several reasons. Among 
these reasons are the following: because 
they provide an opportunity for re-explain- 
ing some truth; because they give zealous 
Catholics an idea of what sort of objec- 
tions they must face in trying to help oth- 
ers. Further, we make use of a few approv- 
ing letters to show what most of our mail 
is like. 


The Case for the Prosecution 
Your article in the April LIGUORIAN, 


“What Progress toward the Perfect 
Crime?” asks for a voice of protest and 
here comes mine — though. not to the 


READER’S DIGEST but to you and your 
article. Must birth control be so flaunted 
in every issue of your magazine? Not once 
have you let up on this subject which I 
believe is a very personal matter to be 
discussed between husband and wife and 
not by every adult and adolescent who 
happens to read your magazine. What is 
or is not done toward having a family of 
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children that can be sufficiently cared for 
by father and mother is not a matter of 
discussion for the community or the na- 
tion, but a matter of morals and manners 
between only two. 

Missouri N. N. 
© We have checked back over the issues 
of 1958 and have learned that our batting 
average of “flaunting birth control in every 
issue” is not nearly as high as this letter 
insists it is. However, if people (as this 
writer does) keep on saying that this mat- 
ter of birth control is a matter of morals 
and manners between only two, and thus 
continue to keep God out of the picture, 
we ought to try to raise our batting aver- 
age to the highest possible figure. To add 
some evidence from the outside to confirm 
this viewpoint we publish the following 
letter. 


Witness for the Defense 

The article in the April issue of THE LI- 
GUORIAN, “What Progress toward the 
Perfect Crime?” was written, in my opin- 
ion, by an hysterical, ignorant fanatic and 
a representative of dictatorship in morals. 
The name of the article should have been, 
“What Progress toward Perfect Darkness 
and Totalitarianism?” There is no great 
difference between the author and Mr. 
Dunlop on the one hand and Soviet dic- 
tatorship to control everybody’s personal 
life on the other hand. With this article 
you lowered your editorial policy to the 
level of the Communist press. You have 
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no sense for scientific work and the scien- 
tific approach to problems. Rationalization 
of sex life is not against God. Maybe it is 
against the law of some “persons” who 
pretend to identify themselves with God. 
Hackensack, N. J. “A Catholic” 
® The significance of this letter is the fact 
that the writer wants it signed as coming 
from “a Catholic.” It is tragic evidence, 
to all who are concerned about the salva- 
tion of souls, of how far beyond the pale 
of the Catholic Church’s scientific and 
moral teaching on the subject of birth con- 
trol even some who boast of the name 
“Catholic” have placed themselves. What 
a frightfully successful job the enemies of 
God’s truth and God’s law and God's 
Church have done in brain-washing these 
poor duped souls! What a job remains to 
be done, to win them back to the cruci- 
fied Christ! 


The editors 


Sun-tan and Sunburn 

Regarding the letter in the April issue 
from the sodality girls about brief shorts, 
may I say a word? I am a man who is 
happily married, and I live in a Catholic 
neighborhood and try to receive Holy 
Communion daily; but this does not ex- 
empt me from the temptation that occurs 
in our neighbors’ backyards every summer. 
Don’t take me for an old fuddy-dud. I be- 
lieve that women should be cool and com- 
fortable in summer. My wife wears shorts, 
too — but modest ones. It’s just as great 
a temptation for us Catholic husbands and 
for Catholic teen-age boys when you Cath- 
olic wives and mothers wear brief attire 
at home as it is in a public place. I do not 
understand the purpose of having a sun- 
tan on parts of the body which ordinarily 
are not seen under a modest dress. Surely 
it is better for you women to do without 
the extreme sun-tan than to be the occa- 
sion of your Catholic male neighbors’ get- 
ting a terrific sunburn for all eternity. 
St. Louis, Mo. T. E. K. 
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No Juicy Plum for Him 

The article, “Opportunity for Single 
Men,” in the April issue about the lay 
brotherhood, hit a receptive chord in my 
heart because it reflected almost word for 
word my own thoughts about the “aimless 
and unsatisfying life” I’ve been living as 
a bachelor. I have done service for my 
country as a sailor for four years. After 
my discharge I went to college, was dis- 
satisfied and left. Then I went to Holly- 
wood where I was one of thousands of un- 
recognized talents waiting for a lucky 
break. Well, I've waited long enough — 
and I’ve kept God waiting long — to make 
use of the vocation which I judge He has 
blessed me with. I’ve kissed Hollywood 
good-bye and opened my arms wide to 
welcome God and St. Francis. At the time 
I am writing this, I’m being considered 
for a part in a Broadway musical. My 
agent will probably drop dead when he 
learns I have gone to a monastery. But I 
am sure God will be pleased because when 
He dangled a juicy plum in front of me, 
I ignored it in favor of Him. 


Hollywood, Calif. N.N. 


Big Words and Little Words 

I have just read the letter written by a 
parish priest saying that THE LIGUORI- 
AN uses too many big words for the aver- 
age reader to digest. I am inclined to agree 
with the good pastor. Here is my story. I 
am a Belgian by extraction, with no formal 
education. My limit in word-power is 
based on an active use of a dictionary over 
the past 25 years. The article the pastor 
referred to had me reaching for the dic- 
tionary several times. I well realize that 
many readers possess a limited understand- 
ing of words, so I can appreciate the sug- 
gestions made by Father P. T. 
N.N. J. P.S. 

I got the courage to write you this letter 
when you asked in your April issue if we 
have any complaints against big words. 
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Please don’t use so many big words in 
your magazine. I cancelled my subscrip- 
tion to another leading Catholic magazine 
for this very reason and I have been 
tempted many times to do the same with 
you. 


N. N. Mrs. J. B. 


I was enraged at the Rev. P. T.’s letter 
advocating the censure of big words and 
of your willing-to-listen answer. Your style 
leaves room for improvement, but it is 
really quite decent, and any lowering of 
your standards would distress me infinite- 
ly. Please, I beg you, don’t do as other 
magazines with a larger circulation than 
yours do, that is, use slang, atrocious gram- 
mar and in general a careless, casual mod- 
ern-American approach, defending them- 
selves by saying that getting the point 
across is the thing. 

N. N. O.-CoL. 
@ These three letters are samples of the 
communications we _ received from our 
readers on the question of big words. 
From our contacts in the field of publica- 
tions we know that we are considered by 
other writers and editors to be using a very 
simple style and plain language. We shall 
continue to strive for simplicity, with a 
special try to keep the big words few. 
The editors 


Wise Woman 

Let me put in a word on this large- 
family discussion. God has never over- 
burdened anyone. It’s just that too many 
of us don’t trust Him and sometimes even 
reject His grace. We are so thankful for 
our 7 children, who came in 7 years, and 
for the countless blessings that have come 
with them. Our main concern is for our 
eternal salvation, and the necessities of 
life just come automatically. However, we 
are ready to accept God’s will in time of 
trial too. God does often chastise those 
whom He loves for His own good reasons. 
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Another thought. It seems to me that 
rhythm is too often selfishly used. After 
ail, the primary purpose of marriage is to 
have children and to guide them to heav- 
en. Even total abstinence for no higher 
motive than to limit one’s family is not 
as virtuous as to accept as many children 
as God sends. And if anyone thinks that 
parents of large families are sexually over- 
indulgent, let me put a bug in his ear. 
Parents who raise large families put in 
many hours of hard work each day. That, 
and the wife’s being pregnant often with 
the accompanying discomforts, does not 
leave much time or energy for over-indul- 
gence. Such parents are often more tem- 
perate than those who have few children. 
Gardena, Calif. Mrs. B. P. M. 
®@ True Christian thinking here, backed by 
example that should not be brushed off 
lightly by so many who are worried ana 
fearful about indefinite futures. 
The editors 


Let Markets Decide? 

Please cancel the balance of my sub- 
scription. 1 believe that compulsory union- 
ism is wrong, and that the only fair way 
of determining the value of goods or serv- 
ices is through a free market system. Suf- 
fice it to say that this is contrary to the 
views expounded in THE LIGUORIAN, 
and I cannot support what I believe to be 
erroneous or harmful. 

Ridgewood, N. Y. E. P. S. 


© We do not contend that we have the last 
word on right-to-work laws, which, we 
presume, our correspondent considers the 
answer to the bogie of compulsory union- 
ism. But we do know this: belief in a free 
market system for determining the value 
of goods and services (including labor) 
is a neat definition of the economic philos- 
ophy of laissez-faire, which was soundly 
condemned by Pope Leo XIll. The blind 
forces of a completely free competitive 
market (free from moral principle and 
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collective bargaining) have no concern for 
the human dignity of the man who labors. 
The editors 


Why Condemn All? 

Just finished the April Sideglances on 
unions and must write to thank you. I am 
a Catholic union man, and we have one 
of the most honest and efficient unions in 
the U.S. I cannot understand Fr. Ginder’s 
attitude. Without unions a working man 
would have little chance of a decent liv- 
ing. Why condemn all because of a few? 
Is that Christian? Anyone should be able 
to see the effect of right-to-work laws 
where they are in effect. I firmly believe 
labor and management should have equal 
rights to bargain, because they need each 
other. Keep up the good work. 
Arnold, Mo. C. A. M. 
Problems in Honesty 

In Sideglances of April, you defend the 
union shop, using the example of a non- 
union employer paying lower wages than 
one that has a union shop. I see your 
point, but it is not the main objection to 
union shops. The problem is that many 
unions object to being paid on a piece- 
rate, that is, according to their productiv- 
ity. The unions prefer that all men be paid 
at the same rate for the same job, and the 
union sets up a rate geared to the least 
efficient and laziest worker. 

Under this system the above-average 
worker does not work as efficiently as he 
could. The employer of a non-union shop 
does not have to contend with this. He can 
demand an honest day’s work for an hon- 
est day’s pay. He can fire the lazy and 
inefficient. Union shops condone stealing 
by not giving an honest day’s work. How 
the pro-union clergy can justify this is 
beyond me. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. D. E. R. 
® Many of the production rates set up in 
union shop contracts have been figured out 
by efficiency experts hired by management, 
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and then agreed on with the union. Their 
purpose is to make sure that an older man, 
who cannot do as much as a young man, 
will still get a living wage, and not be 
condemned to starvation because he is no 
longer a fast worker. Where the rate estab- 
lished is agreed upon in a contract, there 
is nothing dishonest about living up to it. 
Our correspondent forgets that, while a 
non-union shop employer can demand 
what he thinks to be an honest day’s work 
or else fire a worker, he can also use his 
own judgment, or self-interest, to decide 
what is an honest day’s pay. This could be 
less than enough for subsistence. 
The editors 


Celibacy or Marriage? 

I accept every argument you give in the 
article, “Why Priests and Nuns Don’t Mar- 
ry,” in favor of virginity, but I take ex- 
ception to your statement that the Bible 
affirms virginity to be a nobler state than 
that of marriage. Why do you say such 
things? It is so wrong. I love Jesus and 
our faith, and I cannot accept such a state- 
ment of pride as reflecting His sentiments 
or those of the Catholic Church. I will 
tell you why. My marriage has not been 
a happy one, yet I have found in it a ref- 
uge, if not fulfillment and happiness, that 
I could have found in no other state. Can 
I accept it as a fact, then, that these other 
States are nobler when they offered me no 
refuge? Yes, it must be a wonderful life 
to be a priest or nun, but you are not 
nobler, you are just luckier. All states are 
noble in the eyes of God, and the only 
true nobility lies in doing the thing that 
brings one closer to God. I know there 
are many exceptions, but there is a tenden- 
cy among nuns and priests to take an ar- 
rogant, sanctimonious view of the nobility 
of their state, and then to forget the harm 
they do by their faults and imperfections. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. A. C. 
@ There is a confusion of two different 
questions here. The first is the question: 
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Which is objectively the nobler state in the 
eyes of God, virginity or marriage? The 
Bible answers this question with clear 
statements that the former is nobler. The 
second question is: Which is the noblest 
for a specific individual to follow in a 
special set of circumstances? The answer 
to this question must be, that which is ob- 
viously the will of God for him. The fact 
that virginity is objectively nobler than 
marriage in no way guarantees that those 
who choose virginity will be perfect in 
their practice of love of God. Indeed, 
many priests and nuns will find a host of 
married lay people higher up in heaven 
than themselves, because they did not work 
hard enough at striving after the perfec- 
tion of their state. 
The editors 


And Again... 

THE LIGUORIAN has been very help- 
ful to me, a recent convert, but the article, 
“Why Priests and Nuns Don’t Marry,” 
didn’t do a thing for me. It only stirred 
up memories of the feelings I used to have 
when I was bitterly anti-Catholic. This 
article left me with the impression that 
Fr. Miller just doesn’t like Mike Wallace 
and is taking advantage of his position to 
loose a few blasts against him, motivated 
more by emotion than reason. He remarks 
that Mike Wallace “hints” that celibacy 
is irreconcilable with service of God, and 
this is presumptuous, if not downright 
silly. Would any human being in his right 
mind say or even imply such a thing? 
When he says that “nobody has to become 
a priest or a nun,” he implies a choice, as 
though priests were self-ordained. Can a 
man really decide to be another Christ, as 
you are? Were you not created for this 
from the beginning? Father also states 
that marriage is not forbidden to priests 
and nuns, that they “choose” -celibacy. I 
ask, if the Church did not demand celibacy 
of you, would you really choose it as a 
way of life? How many other priests and 
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nuns would do so? At any rate, I wish Fr. 
Miller would write a good article on the 
great vocation to the single life, which is 
much more basic to this whole problem, 
and that he would remember that as Cath- 
olics we don’t need to yell at people, or 
criticize them, or be proud or self-right- 
eous. We only need to tell them the truth 
and to love one another as our Lord 
commanded us to do. 

Dover, New Jersey Mrs. D. C. 
@ Perhaps the huge pile of anti-Catholic 
literature in our possession, in so much of 
which celibacy is derided, occasioned an 
undertone of criticism in our article on 
this subject, which has so irked this good 
reader. We should like to point out, how- 
ever, that the exact wording of Mike Wal- 
lace’s question in Pageant was as follows: 
“Are procreation and the normal pleasures 
of married life irreconcilable with service 
of God?” Surely there is more than a “hint” 
here that the writer thinks that the Catho- 
lic Church looks with disfavor on marriage 
because she exalts celibacy. We are sorry 
that the article gave the impression of 
“yelling at people,” or of pride and self- 
righteousness. In response to the final sug- 
gestion of the letter, we recommend two 
5c LIGUORIAN pamphlets: “Can Single 
Women Be Happy?” and “How to Make 
a Vow of Chastity.” 

The editors 


Point of Information 

My husband and I are converts and 
deeply interested in our faith. But there is 
one thing I cannot understand. My hus- 
band has been trying for two years to join 
the Knights of Columbus and apparently is 
being rejected because he is a Negro. One 
night about two years ago a member of 
the K. of C. called up and asked my hus- 
band to join. Then, over the phone, he 
asked what nationality my husband was. 
He answered that he was a Negro. The 
man said he would come to the house and 
talk over the application. He hasn’t got 
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have to be too terrible a thing. If the 
couple moves away from the circle where 
they are well-known, none of their new 
friends and neighbors and associates need 
to be made aware that they fell into sin 
before marriage. 


Thus, from the facts given us, we would 
lean heavily toward encouraging the 


> > POINTS 


Battle of the Generations 


PROBLEM; We have a lot of argu- 
ments in our family between the old 
and the young. My mother is close to 80, 
and she makes her home with us. She is 
a wonderful and devout person, but she 
and my wife just don’t seem to hit it off. 
And my mother doesn’t have any patience 
with our teen-age children. What can we 
do about this situation? 


COMMENT: In _ human relationships 
there is a continual process of shifting 
viewpoints and attitudes. Teen-agers have 
one way of looking at things, their mid- 
dle-aged parents have another, and aged 
people still another. Each generation finds 
it difficult to understand the other. 

All this is part of the pattern of God’s 
providence, which thus tests human crea- 
tures in their spirit of patience and char- 
ity. There is no easy short-cut to the 
achieving of these virtues, but a generous 
effort must be made to practice them if 
friction is to be cut down. 

It is a sad consequence of our human 
frailty and mortality that old age finds 
special difficulty in the virtue of patience. 
The aged can quite easily fall into a habit 
of querulousness and complaint even 
against those who love them. Being hon- 
est enough to recognize this propensity 
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young couple to keep their child, get mar- 
ried at once, and give God the rest of 
their lives by good Christian, family liv- 
ing. It is possible that there are circum- 
stances, unknown to us now, that would 
compel us to change this opinion. But 
such circumstances are not in any way 
suggested in the presentation of the prob- 
lem above. 


of FRICTION 


Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


will make it easier for them to struggle 
against it. 

For their children, even of adult age, 
it will help them to practice patience and 
forbearance if they look upon these vir- 
tues as part of the fulfillment of God’s 
fourth commandment: Honor thy father 
and thy mother. It should be clear that 
some of the obligations of this command- 
ment do not cease with the end of child- 
hood and adolescence; they continue to the 
end of life. And they apply within reason 
to one’s in-law parents as well as to one’s 
real father and mother. 

It may be said further, for the sake of 
the teen-agers in our case, that God surely 
wanted grandparents to be objects of re- 
spect and love by their grandchildren. 

Certainly there can be special difficulty 
in those cases where the older people are 
living with their children. Indeed, as senil- 
ity, with its reversion to childish ways 
sets in, the care of the aged may develop 
into a real burden and cross. But it is a 
cross which, if borne patiently, brings 
God’s special blessing and a deep inward 
peace. 

Happy is the family in which each gen- 
eration, young, middle-aged and old, 
makes a genuine effort to practice mutual 
forbearance. 
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Why Was Christ Baptized? 


N THE Gospel of St. Mark (Chap- 
ter 1, verse 9) we read, “And it 
came to pass in those days, that Jesus 
came from Nazareth in Galilee, and 
was baptized by John in the Jordan.” 
Many Catholics are puzzled by the 
story of Christ’s baptism by St. John 
the Baptist. They recall learning in 
the catechism that baptism is the sac- 
rament which removes original sin 
from our souls, makes us Christians, 
children of God, and heirs of heaven. 
And they also know that Jesus never 
had original sin; that He did not need 
any ceremony to make Him a Chris- 
tian, as He was the Founder of Chris- 
tianity. They also know He was the 
Son of God, and that no sacrament 
was needed to give Him a right to 
heaven. They therefore ask, “Why 
was Christ baptized?” 

It should be clear that the baptism 
conferred by John the Baptist on the 
people who came to him was not the 
same sacrament of baptism later in- 
stituted by Christ. John’s baptism did 
not directly take away sin, or confer 
sanctifying grace as does the sacra- 
ment of baptism. The purpose of 
John’s baptism was to remind people, 
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by this external washing of their bod- 
ies, to purify their souls by internal 
sorrow for sin. It was intended to 
rouse sorrow for sin in the people he 
baptized, and so prepare them for 
the coming of Christ and belief in 
His Gospel. That is why John’s bap- 
tism was called, not the “sacrament 
of baptism,” but the “baptism of pen- 
ance.” It was intended also, to pre- 
pare the people for the sacrament of 
baptism. John himself told the peo- 
ple, “I have baptized you with wa- 
ter, but He (Christ) will baptize you 
with the Holy Spirit.” 

Why did Christ approach John to 
be baptized? Why did He, Who was 
sinless, come to receive the baptism 
of penance for sin? Here are several 
reasons. 


1. John called Christ, “The Lamb 
of God.” He said, “Behold the Lamb 
of God who takes away the sins of 
the world.” Christ took upon Him- 
self the debt of men’s sins. By His 
sufferings and death He would atone 
for those sins. Therefore, as One 
bearing the debt of sin on His should- 
ers, Christ mingled with sinners, and, 
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though He had no need of it, came 
with sinners to receive John’s baptism 
of penance. 


2. By receiving John’s baptism 
Christ also wished to show His ap- 
proval of the mission of St. John the 
Baptist, who was preparing the peo- 
ple for the coming of the Saviour. 


3. Our Lord Himself also gives us 
a reason for His baptism by John. 
When Jesus came to John to be bap- 
tized by him, John was for hindering 
Him, and said, “It is I who ought to 
be baptized by Thee, and dost Thou 
come to me?” But Jesus answered 
and said to Him, “Let it be so now, 
for so it becomes us to fulfill all jus- 
tice.” Justice is the fulfillment of 
God’s commandments. As a loyal 
Jew, Christ fulfilled the other com- 
mands of God to the children of 
Israel. He was circumcised, offered 
sacrifice, observed the Jewish festi- 
vals. Now He observed this precept 
of the Father, and came for baptism 


to John, whom God had sent to bap- 
tize the people. Christ allowed Him- 
self to be baptized “to fulfill all jus- 
tice,” to do the will of His heavenly 
Father in all things. Our Lord thus 
sets an example to all men, that, fol- 
lowing His example, they may fulfill 
all the commandments of God. 


In submitting to John’s baptism, 
Christ did not “change His religion;” 
He did not wish to show Himself dis- 
satisfied with the Jewish religion. The 
religion of the Jews had been estab- 
lished by God Himself as a prepara- 
tion for the coming of Christ the Sa- 
viour, and the New Testament which 
Christ would establish. Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, could not be dissat- 
isfied with the religion established by 
God. But rather, Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour promised to the Jews, and 
the Christianity He established are 
the fulfillment and the perfection of 
the Jewish religion. The New Testa- 
ment is the fulfillment and perfection 
of the Old. 





THIS IS DIVINE PROVIDENCE 





God beholds thee individually, whoever thou art. He calls thee by thy name. 
He sees thee and understands thee as He made thee. He knows what is in thee, 
all thy own peculiar feelings and thoughts, thy dispositions and likings, thy 
strength and thy weakness. He views thee in thy day of rejoicing and in thy 
day of sorrow. He sympathizes in thy hopes and thy temptations. He interests 
Himself in all thy anxieties and remembrances, all the risings and fallings of 
thy spirit. He has numbered the very hairs of thy head and the cubits of thy 
stature. He encompasses thee round and bears thee in His arms; He takes thee 
up and sets thee down. He notes thy very countenance, whether smiling or in 
tears, whether healthful or sickly. He looks tenderly upon thy hands and 
feet. He hears thy voice, the beating of thy heart and thy very breathing. 
Thou dost not love thyself better than He loves thee. Thou canst not shrink 
from pain more than He dislikes thy bearing it; and if He puts it on thee, it 
is as thou wilt put it on thyself, if thou art wise, for greater good afterward. 

Cardinal Newman 


RPE 
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POINTED 
PARAGRAPHS 


How to Defeat Communism 

For a long time it has been held 
by certain “liberal” writers and ed- 
ucators in America that Communism 
should be taught to high school and 
college students like any other neu- 
tral branch of knowledge, without 
the teacher’s passing any specific 
moral judgment upon it. Indeed, a 
“liberal” may be defined as one who 
detests making moral judgments on 
any subject. He is a man who likes to 
see good in everything, and who 
hopes that the best of contradictory 
moral principles will somehow even- 
tually rise to the top in human af- 
fairs. 

Before a staff consultation of the 
Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives held last year, Dr. Freder- 
ick Charles Schwarz, head of the in- 
ternational Christian anti-Commun- 
ist Crusade, gave an excellent state- 
ment of how Communism should be 
taught. He did not, we believe, go 
far enough, nor touch on the remov- 
al of evils that breed Communists. 
This shortcoming of his statement 
we shall point out later. Here is his 
excellent statement of how Com- 
munism should be taught: 

“I believe that Communism 
should be taught in the educational 
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system, but I believe it should be 
taught with a moral directive, in the 
same way that a medical student is 
taught that cancer is evil, that tuber- 
culosis is evil, and that education 
about them is directed to their elim- 
ination and defeat. 

“Teaching it with a moral direc- 
tive should emphasize the basic foun- 
dations of American civilization, re- 
vealing the enemy threatening their 
destruction, the erroneous beliefs 
leading the Communists to undertake 
the destruction of freedom, the meth- 
ods by which they propose to de- 
stroy and what must be done to de- 
feat them. 

“If it is presented without moral 
direction, it appears simply as an al- 
ternative economic system with cer- 
tain superior virtues.” 

This last line represents just what 
has resulted from the “liberal” ap- 
proach to the teaching of Commun- 
ism. 


But Dr. Schwarz would have done 
well to go a step further and speak 
of the obligation of employers and 
industrialists not, by their anti-labor 
policies, to make Communism seem 
to be a better system than capitalism. 
Pope Pius XI did just that, when, in 
his great encyclical on Atheistic 
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Communism, he first pointed out the 
moral evil of Communism, and then 
made it clear that this evil thing 
grows, even in so-called free coun- 
tries, only in the soil of social in- 
justice. Here is one paragraph of the 
encyclical, which we recommend that 
Dr. Schwarz include in his arma- 
ment against Communism: 

“Therefore (because justice and 
charity alone can make Communist 
appeals vain) we turn again in a 
special way to you, Christian em- 
ployers and _ industrialists, whose 
problem is often so difficult for the 
reason that you are saddled with the 
heavy heritage of an unjust economic 
regime whose ruinous influence has 
been felt through many generations. 
We bid you be mindful of your re- 
sponsibility. It is unfortunately true 
that the manner of acting of certain 
Catholic circles has done much to 
shake the faith of the working class- 
es in the religion of Jesus Christ. 


“These groups have refused to un- 
derstand that Christian charity de- 
mands the recognition of certain 
rights due to the workingman, which 
the Church has explicitly acknowl- 
edged. What is to be thought of those 
Catholic employers who in one place 
succeeded in preventing the reading 
of our Encyclical, On the Recon- 
struction of the Social Order, in their 
local churches? Or of those Catho- 
lic industrialists who even to this day 
have shown themselves hostile to a 
labor movement that We Ourselves 
recommended? Is it not deplorable 
that the right of private property de- 
fended by the Church should so oft- 
en have been used as a weapon to 
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defraud the workingman of his just 
salary and his social rights?” 

Thus the Church fills out the pic- 
ture of how to overcome Commun- 
ism: 1) (as Dr. Schwarz says) teach 
that it is an evil thing; 2) (as Pope 
Pius XI says) preach and practice 
social justice in all industrial rela- 
tions. 


Summer School for Lay 
Apostles 

Wonderful opportunities are at 
hand in these times for lay people 
who feel impelled by the grace of 
God really and truly to live their 
faith. This is the age of secular in- 
stitutes, designed to channel the zeal 
of members into a powerful force for 
good. Of a less formal nature are 
many parochial and interparochial 
groups and organizations which are 
apostolic-minded in their very nature. 

Good lay people are sometimes 
hesitant about plunging into these 
activities, feeling they are not proper- 
ly equipped. For such as these we 
recommend the following _ brief 
courses in the apostolate which can 
be combined with one’s summer va- 
cation. 

Grailville, center of the Grail lay 
apostolate movement at Loveland, 
Ohio, offers summer sessions for 
young women who are seeking a 
deepening of the life of the spirit, in- 
sights presented by outstanding lec- 
turers, and exchange of ideas for 
apostolic action. Beginning about the 
middle of June, Grailville offers va- 
rious eight-day courses until August 
31. A special week end for married 
and engaged couples and others inter- 
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ested in the family apostolate is set 
for July 18 to 20. A letter to Grail- 
ville, Loveland, Ohio, will bring 
further information. 

Then also at Combermere, Ontar- 
io, where the zeal of Baroness Cath- 
erine De Hueck (Mrs. Eddie Doher- 
ty) has set in motion a many-sided 
program of apostolic zeal and Chris- 
tian charity, visitors are also invited 
to attend a summer school of the lay 
apostolate. Beginning July 7 there 
are five four-day courses scheduled, 
each on some special phase of Cath- 
olic action and the social apostolate. 
Those interested may secure further 
information by writing to the Reg- 
istrar, Madonna House, Combermere, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Those who are able and willing to 
attend courses such as these will, we 
feel confident, vastly increase their 
potential for good in a world which 
so sadly needs good guidance and 
leadership. 


Warning Signals 

From the Family Digest we borrow 
a list of symptoms of the disease call- 
ed juvenile delinquency. Parents and 
those in charge of young people might 
well take note of them. They are 
based on the best available counsel 
and reveal tendencies which, if not 
checked in time, can lead to serious 
trouble. 

1. Truancy. 

2. Evidence of alcohol or drugs 
on the breath, needle marks on 
arms. 

3. Cruelty to animals. 

4. Sloppy appearance or dress 
that exaggerates sex. In boys, 
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uncut hair. In girls, skintight 
clothing. 

5. Unexplained cuts, scratches, 

bruises. 

6. Unexplained late hours. 

7, Appearance of strange articles 

that were not purchased. 

8. Possession of unnecessary 

weapons. 

9. Flagrant disobedience. 

10. Friends he never brings home. 

It should be understood, of course, 
that the actual cause of delinquency 
goes much deeper than these symp- 
toms. Parents who themselves give a 
poor example and are unconcerned 
with proper moral care and discipline 
of the child from earliest years are 
themselves the chief cause of delin- 
quency. 

But even good parents may detect 
the symptoms in their growing chil- 
dren and save them much grief by 
prompt attention. 


Message before. Death 

In February of this year the body 
of a young Catholic Air Force Ser- 
geant who in 1945 was lost in a plane 
accident (with six other service men) 
in the North Burma jungle was re- 
turned to this country. Their assigned 
mission had been to fly supplies to 
allied troops in North Burma. It is 
believed that their plane was hit by 
Japanese shell fire and crashed into 
a mountain. 

In 1957, natives of the area led a 
search team to the scene of the crash. 
The body of the young sergeant of 
whom we speak, Joseph P. Ward, 
was found with the others and identi- 
fied. His parents Mr. & Mrs. Thomas 
F. Ward of New York City, arranged 
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to have the remains brought back to 
the States, and in February this was 
done. He was buried in Long Island 
National Cemetery. 

The reason we write this simple 
but sad story is that we have a copy 
of the last letter written to his par- 
ents by the young airman. It is a mag- 
nificent tribute to the kind of faith 
and hope and loyalty to God that 
many service men took from their 
homes into the dangers of war, and 
with which they died. 

During his Air Force career Ser- 
geant Joseph Ward won the Air Med- 
al and 3 clusters, the Distinguished 
Flying Cross and 2 clusters, the 
Bronze Star and the Purple Heart. 
But no decoration could give more 
comfort to his parents and a stronger 
lesson to all of us than his last letter. 
Here it is: 

“Dear Folks: Quite naturally this 
is a letter I hope you never get to 
read. (He probably had arranged 
with a buddy to forward this letter 
in case of his death). Not so much 
for my sake as for yours. I know you 
are heartbroken, but please, please, 
don’t be. I have lived a swell life, and 
this way will never have the disap- 
pointments and sufferings of later 
life. 

“You will agree that I have enjoyed 
the best years. And isn’t it better to 
be in danger and to be prepared spir- 
itually than live to.be a thousand and 
go with sin on your soul? I have gone 
to church regularly since I came into 
the service and will continue to do so 
for the remainder of my life no mat- 
ter how long it be. So you see, I’m 
better off than lots of people as I 
have no fear of where I’m going. 
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“Please don’t let my going wreck 
your life or keep you sad. I don’t 
want it that way and you will be do- 
ing me a great injustice if you do. 

“As for a good family — well, a 
son couldn’t want a better one. You 
are the best, and I mean better than 
any by ‘best.’ Everything we had was 
Ours, and that’s one of the things 
that made us so close. All for one 
and one for all. 

“T regret that we have been sep- 
arated these years, but that is not be- 
cause of the war. This is the will of 
the Lord, and He knows best al- 
though it may not seem that way 
now. 

“Please have fun and enjoy life. 
Pll be watching you and we'll all 
meet again some day on the other 
side. But don’t hurry. We have eter- 
nity to spend and that’s a long time. 

Love! 
Joe.” 
Unmentioned Faults 

It is not unusual for people to de- 
ceive themselves when they examine 
their consciences. They tend to re- 
main blind to their comfortable 
faults. They honestly believe there is 
nothing amiss in their lives, whereas 
actually, as others see them, there are 
deep-seated flaws. 

Fathers L. J. Lebret and T. Sau- 
vet, writing in Cross Currents, strive 
to meet this situation by an examin- 
ation of conscience intended to show 
up the sins of grown men and wom- 
en. Here are some of their questions, 
covering a man’s duty toward his fel- 
low human beings: 

Against charity: 

In regard to others, have I been 
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unable to say honestly that I love my 
neighbor as I love myself? 

Wanted to monopolize others’ af- 
fections; been jealous? 

Had habitual contempt for others: 
less educated people, people of dif- 
ferent racial, national, or economic 
groups? 

In any way stifled the personal de- 
velopment of another? 

Sought to be respected without re- 
specting others? 

Often kept others waiting? 

Forgotten or not kept a date? 

Not paid entire attention to a per- 
son speaking to me? 

Seen only those whose friendship 
might prove profitable? 

Done harm, by remarks (false or 
true) that blacken others’ character; 
or simply by excessive chatter? 


Against truth: 

In regard to others, have I told 
lies? 

Let fear, shyness, timidity, keep 
me silent when I should have spoken? 

Favored positions that contradict 
Christian doctrine (abortion, divorce, 
sterilization of the unfit, etc.)? 

Upheld and tried to justify after- 
ward, a position I took without re- 
flection? 


Against justice: 

In regard to others, have I used 
legalities as an excuse for inaction? 

Not made it my business to tackle 
the causes of human ills, especially 
inhumane social or economic rigid- 
ity? 

Ridiculed those who are so con- 
cerned? 

Let my judgments of men be form- 
ed by public opinion or what the 
newspapers say? 

Done as I pleased because I 
thought my position would let me 
get away with it? 

Kept too long, or forgotten to re- 
turn, what I’ve borrowed, especially 
books? 

Paid my debts late? 


In family matters: 

In regard to others, have I made 
my family and its affairs my sole pre- 
occupation? 

Sacrificed my family to my other 
work? 

Failed to be a full partner and 
source of strength to my spouse? 

Taken for my own use an unfair 
share of what our family has (clothes, 
car, entertainment, free time)? 

Failed to respect the individuality 
of another, even a child? 





THE CARDINAL’S WEDDING 


Dr. Hertz, a distinguished British rabbi, was a friend of Cardinal Bourne, 
and often engaged in friendly discussions with him. 
On one occasion they were seated side by side at lunch in the Mansion 


House. 


“When can I tempt you to try some of this excellent roast pork?” asked 


the cardinal with a twinkle in his eye. 


“On the day I attend your wedding feast,” instantly retorted the rabbi. 
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LIGUORIANA 


By St. Alphonsus 
Selected and Edited by 
John P. Schaefer, C.SS.R. 


One of the most convincing proofs 
of the truth of our Catholic faith is 
the sanctity of the doctrine which the 
Church teaches: both in the myster- 
ies which she requires to be believed, 
and in the virtues which she de- 
mands that her members practice. 

We must consider, first, the con- 
dition of the world into which the 
Church was born. With few excep- 
tions, men were ignorant of their 
Creator. Some venerated the stars as 
their gods, others the elements of the 
world, others beasts of the forest and 
serpents. Still others were accustom- 
ed to adore the dead, in spite of the 
fact that everyone knew that these 
men were addicted to disgusting vices 
during life. They adored the adulter- 
ous Mars, the immodest Venus, the 
incestuous Apollo. Nero, Caligula, 
Domitian were enrolled among the 
gods. But everyone knew that they 
had been monsters of cruelty and 
lust. 

This is the world into which the 
Church was born. This is the world 
which, the Church teaches, was the 
result of Adam’s disobedience to the 
precepts of God, when he ate the 
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The HOLY Church 


forbidden fruit. He lost divine grace 
for himself and the whole human 
race, and found himself in a state of 
disorder, so that his senses rebelled 
against his reason, and his reason 
against God. 

According to the Church, God pro- 
posed to redeem this great evil by 
a correspondingly great remedy. God 
had compassion on the human race, 
and determined to send His Son into 
the world to redeem mankind. He 
decreed that the divine Redeemer 
would obtain salvation for the hu- 
man race through His merits and 
death. 


But before His coming He was 
preceded by the prophets who an- 
nounced to the world that the Son 
of God would obtain salvation for 
them through the merits of His death. 
All these prophecies had been writ- 
ten in the holy Scriptures, together 
with the circumstances of His com- 
ing, of His works, His life and His 
death, so that men would have no 
doubt of His coming. He founded 
His Church in Judea, and there 
promulgated His laws, so that men 
might know what they must do and 
what they must avoid. 


That the faithful might not fall in- 
to error through a misunderstanding 
of His law, He established His new 
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Church, illuminated it, that it might 
teach the faithful what they must be- 
lieve and do. He promised that He 
would be with it always so that the 
forces of hell might not prevail 
against it. This assurance Christ gave 
to Peter: “I will build My Church, 
and the gates of hell will not prevail 
against it.” 

The Catholic Church teaches that 
we must acknowledge the true God 
as our final end. It informs us of His 
nature; it proves that He possesses 
all perfection. It teaches clearly that 
there is an eternal reward prepared 
for the just, an eternal punishment 
for the wicked. As to morals, it gives 
us a holy law, full of charity and up- 
rightness, by which we must control 
our appetites, love God above all 
things, and our neighbor as ourself. 
Finally, the Church imposes upon us 
the divine and human laws which we 
are to keep, and which, she assures 
us, we can keep with the help of di- 
vine grace. 


The Church also manifests to us 
how we can obtain divine grace, and 
in what manner it can be revived 
should we have the misfortune of 
losing it. These means are the sacra- 
ments instituted by Jesus Christ. She 
obliges us to receive the sacraments 
so that we may be able to obey the 
precepts which she has commanded, 
and gain the victory over our ene- 
mies who are continually urging us 
to violate them. She also urges us to 
pray continually to God that we may 
obtain the help necessary to keep His 
commandments. 

Is it possible to find a most just, a 
most perfect doctrine and law? Exa- 
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mine the doctrines, the laws which 
false religions have taught. 

In the beginning, the doctrines and 
the laws of the Jews were just and 
holy. But since they refused to ac- 
knowledge the new law of grace, they 
have lived blindly and have fallen in- 
to all sorts of impiety. The modern 
Jews have embraced the law of the 
Talmud. But the Talmud is a book 
full of fables, errors and blasphemies. 
Examples of such doctrine and prac- 
tices are these. They say that he who 
adores idols through love or fear does 
not commit sin. They also maintain 
that he does not commit a sin who 
curses his parents or even God Him- 
self, as long as he does not pro- 
nounce the name of God. Space and 
time do not permit the mention of 
other errors of the Talmud. 


The Mohammedans follow the 
Koran as their rule of faith and law. 
Compare a number of their teachings 
and practices with those prescribed 
and taught by the Church. Among 
other doctrines, they maintain that 
even the damned are snatched. from 
hell, providing that they place their 
faith in the Koran. The Koran also 
teaches that the pains of hell will last 
no longer than a thousand years. As 
to morals, the Koran permits anyone 
to steal at will; one can have as many 
wives as he can support; it authorizes 
divorce at will, and allows all sorts 
of immorality with slaves. 


As to the doctrines and practices 
of some of the modern sects, let me 
mention some of their errors. One of 
their doctrines teaches that all of the 
actions of man, whether good or bad, 
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even after baptism, are perverted and 
worthy of eternal punishment. An- 
other maintains that faith alone, with- 
out any other virtue, renders a man 
just and saved. Another doctrine 
teaches that man has lost his free will 
after the sin of Adam, and that he 
is, therefore, forced to do those things 
only which are predestined by God. 

These are doctrines consequent 
upon the great Reformation. Re- 
duced to practice they would con- 
vert man to a monster of hell, free 
from all law, allowing him to indulge 
in the most enormous crimes. 


We, therefore, maintain that be- 
cause of the sanctity of its doctrine, 
the Catholic Church is the true reli- 
gion. It does propose mysteries which 
we must believe to be true: but al- 
though they are superior to reason, 
still they are not repugnant to it. Its 
precepts are equally holy. What can 
be more noble then to love God, the 
highest Good, more than all other 
goods? What can be more noble than 
to love ourselves, but with a love 


rightly ordained, so that it will not 
deceive us by false and brief pleas- 
ures, but lead us to everlasting hap- 
piness? What can be more noble 
than to love our neighbor as ourself, 
since we are all called to live on this 
earth, to help each other by our 
good example and by our works of 
charity, as companions on a journey 
to eternity? 

It cannot be denied that there have 
always been holy men in the Catho- 
lic Church, who have given excel- 
lent examples of humility, mortifica- 
tion, chastity, justice, and of all the 
virtues. And while they have lived 
well themselves, they have not been 
a source of disturbance to others, ex- 
cept to those who have an aversion 
to sanctity of life, which reproaches 
them for their immoral life. It is 
equally certain that no Catholic has 
become a heretic or an infidel in or- 
der to live honestly. On the other 
hand, many heretics and infidels 
have embraced our faith that they 
might lead a life of sanctity and ob- 
tain eternal salvation. 





QUALITY NOT QUANTITY 


Obviously, one Our Father said slowly with great devotion may advance 
us more than fifty said hurriedly with superficial attention. This scarcely needs 
mentioning, yet the materialistic and mechanical atmosphere in which we live 
tends to distort values. Half consciously then, we strive to pile up numbers of 
spoken words, heaps of Our Fathers and Hail Marys, as though they were 
blocks of earthy matter of which God would keep account, and pay us so 
much per block. God looks to the depth of love and meaning we put into each 
word, and we may easily have more love content in five words, My Lord and 
my God, than in fifty rattled off at the rate of ten per second. 

Mary Lewis Coakley: Fitting God into the Picture 





History wouldn’t repeat itself so often if the world would only listen. 
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Country Gentleman 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Thomas Tobin, C.SS.R. 


We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN 
be purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the 
book in that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further 
information. 


Prodigal Shepherd Father Ralph Pfau 
Al Hirshberg _ 

A selection from this book created quite a stir when it ap- 
peared in two issues of LOOK. A personal narrative by eith- 
er a priest, an alcoholic or a neurotic is sure-fire material. 
But roll all these fascinating subjects into one and you have 
a best seller. 

This is the story of Father Ralph Pfau, priest of the Arch- 
diocese of Indianapolis who admits himself to be an al- 
coholic and a neurotic. Without sparing himself, Father 
Pfau reveals the history of his life, from nervous break- 

€ down to bouts with the bottle, stays in sanitariums, timid 
contacts with A.A. and finally acceptance of himself as an 
alcoholic and full-time work in behalf of A.A. 

The narrative, as would be expected from the subject 
matter, is very interesting. But the treatment is not the sen- 
sational type that is found in the drug store book rack. It is 
a well-balanced presentation and solution of a problem. Al- 
coholics and neurotics, as well as those who try to help 
them, will be encouraged and inspired by this candid rev- 
elation by Father Ralph Pfau. 

(Lippencott, $3.95) 


Pulpit, Press, Paulists Rev. John F. Ritzius, C.S.P. 
1958 marks the centenary of the founding of the Paulist 
Community of priests by Father Isaac Hecker who was mo- 
tivated by a consuming zeal for the conversion of non-Cath- 
olics. This booklet shows how the Paulists have realized the 
ideals of their founder by the twin arms of the pulpit and @ 
the press. This well-written and beautifully illustrated book- 
let is an inspiring record of God's blessings upon the work 
of the Paulists. Congratulations to them and continued suc- 
cess in the work of the conversion of non-Catholics! 
(Paulist Press, $1.00) 
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A Land of Miracles Eugene Lefebvre, C.SS.R. 
For three hundred years the shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre 
has been the scene of many pilgrimages and many cures 
for souls and bodies. From the earliest days of the shrine 
when a crippled workman was cured while helping build 
the first church down to the latest miraculous cure, St. Anne 
@ de Beaupre has been a favorite place of prayer for pilgrims 
from Canada and the United States. The present book by 
the Director of Pilgrimages, Father Eugene Lefebvre, makes 
a sampling of the favors obtained at the shrine and ex- 
plains the spiritual significance of Beaupre. Good illustra- 
tions help in making this volume a popular history of de- 

votion to St. Anne at Beaupre. 
(St. Anne’s Bookshop, $2.00) 





Saints of the Missal Benedict Baur, O.S.B. 
Translated by Raymond Meyerpeter, O.5S.B. 
The German Benedictine abbot, Benedict Baur, has add- 
ed another liturgical volume to his previous work, The 
Light of the World. Saints of the Missal, to be published in 
two volumes, furnishes short sketches of the saints whose 
feasts are celebrated in the universal Church. First the e 
facts of the life are presented, then some practical conclu- 
sion is drawn from the life and the treatment concludes 
with the collect from the Mass. A good volume of spiritual 
reading or meditation for those who attend daily Mass or 
for those who, unable to attend daily Mass, wish to follow 
the calendar of the Church. 


(Herder, $3.95) 





My Last Book James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 
Edited by Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. 
A severe stroke at the age of eighty told Father Gillis 
that his years of labor were drawing to a close. But he 
determined to make use of his pen as long as he was able 
and decided to write a last book. What Father Gillis calls 
“thoughts, opinions, reflections or musings” have been col- 
@ lected by Father McSorley and entitled, My Last Book. As 
he was preparing to die, Father Gillis returns to the need 
of prayer, of the sacramental outlook that sees God every- 
where, and the necessity of suffering. Often his reflections 
are set off by a passage from a book that he was reading. 
There is a great calmness about this book that shows that 
the author was preparing for his eternity without any great 
anxiety. A book to read and reread. 
(Kenedy, $3.95) 
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Separated Brethren William J. Whalen 

For almost a decade Mr. Whalen, university editor and 
assistant professor of English at Purdue, has studied the 
various religious denominations in the United States. Sep- 
arated Brethren is a popular and accurate account of the 
history and doctrine of the prominent churches in twentieth- 
century America. The first two chapters discuss American 
Protestantism and the Basic Differences between Cathol- 
icism and Protestantism: the last two chapters examine the 
Ecumenical Movement and the Prospect for Reunion of 
Christendom. The other nineteen chapters outline the his- @ 
torical and doctrinal status of individual churches. The more 
popular Protestant Churches as well as the lesser-known 
groups are found in the pages of this book; the Schismatic 
Catholic groups, the Eastern Orthodox Church, the Liberal 
Unitarians and Universalists are also examined by the au- 
thor. Modern movements such as The Moral Rearmament 
Movement, Jehovah’s Witnesses and the Protestants and 
Other Americans United (P.O.A.U.) give a contemporary pic- 
ture of religious life. 

The book shows much research by Mr. Whalen and the @ 
treatment is objective and impartial. I am sure that our 
Separated Brethren would not take exception to either the 
facts or the tone of the book. This is an invaluable work 
for American Catholics who should seek to know and un- 
derstand the religious beliefs of their neighbors. One cor- 
rection in the text is indicated since the author makes such 
a point of stressing that the Orthodox Churches are only 
schismatical and not heretical. Since the definition of papal 
infallibility they are also heretical. 
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(Bruce, $4.50) 


This Is the Mass Henri Daniel-Rops 


Fulton J. Sheen 
Yousuf Karsh 
This book on the Mass resulted from the collaboration of 
three extremely capable persons. Henri Daniel-Rops, a 
member of the French Academy, describes the Mass; Bish- 
op Fulton J. Sheen, the very photogenic and dramatic TV 
personality, celebrates the Mass; Yousuf Karsh, the cele- 
brated photographer of famous persons, takes the pictures. 
The result comes well up to expectations. The black and 
white photographs, taken in the private chapel of Bishop 
Sheen, are works of art, and the text is in harmony with 
the standard set by the photographs. An excellent book 
for all. The best picture book on the Mass. 


(Hawthorn Books, $4.95) 
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Teach Ye All Nations Rev. Edward L. Murphy, S.J. 

Father Edward L. Murphy's degree of Doctor of Missiol- 

ogy plus missionary experience in the Philippines qualifies 

him to write this book on the missionary activity of the 
Church. He explains the essential missionary character of 

. the Church and the theory as well as practice of the mis- 
sionary apostolate. There is a special chapter on the mis- 

sionary endeavors of the United States. Written for the lay- 


man this book is a very understandable explanation of the 
missions. 





(Benziger, $2.75) 


Life at My Fingertips Robert J. Smithdas 

Every now and then we meet a severely handicapped 
person who has not only adjusted to his condition, but has 
risen above it. Helen Keller showed an older generation that 
a deaf and blind person could graduate from college and 
attain a full and useful life. It was left to Robert J. Smithdas 
to show our generation that a deaf and blind person, “a 
man of the silent night” could win his master’s degree from 
a university and find his place in public relations work in 
behalf of those who share his handicap. 

Spinal meningitis left Robert Smithdas blind and deaf at e 
the age of five. Spurred on by an insatiable thirst for knowl- 
edge and an indomitable will to overcome his dual handi- 
cap, he profited by the special schools provided by the love 
and care of his parents and the generosity of the American 
people. The famed Perkins Institute taught him how to con- 
quer his problems and prepared him for higher education. 
A constant companion, John Spainer, accompanied him to 
the university and spelled into his hand the lectures of the 
professors and transcribed into Braille the notes from the 
lectures. In this way Mr. Smithdas was able to receive with 
high honors a bachelor’s degree from St. John’s University 
i and a master’s degree from New York University. Since his @ 
graduation he has travelled around the country giving pub- 
lic lectures to various audiences. By severe training he has 
acquired a pleasantly modulated voice. 

Robert Smithdas is an extraordinary person and Life at 
My Fingertips is the personal record (it is not ghost-written) 
of his life. Readers will be encouraged by the bravery of this 
man and will be cheered by his sense of humor. A must 
book for all those who feel sorry for themselves, as well as 


for anybody who might ever be tempted to feel sorry for 
himself! 





(Doubleday, $4.00) 
July, 1958 
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LUCID\ INTERVALS 





Concerning Dogs: 
Two fleas had just finished a hard day 
at the circus. Said one to the other: “Shall 
we walk home, or take a dog?” 


Two travellers became lost in the Alps. 
Suddenly, as they wandered through the 
snow, they saw a huge St. Bernard dog 
approaching, sent by the monks with a 
small container of brandy to revive lost 
and half-frozen wanderers. 

“Here comes man’s best friend!” said 
one traveller. 

“Yes, and look at the big dog with it,” 
replied the other. 





VERSE AND WORSE 


The drug-store trip 
Assumes, with age, 
The aspect of ny 
A pill-grimage. y 





St. Anthony’s Messenger 











Notice in a doctor’s waiting room: 

“Ladies are asked not to exchange 
symptoms. It gets the doctor hopelessly 
mixed up.” 

e 

An expectant mother said to her little 
boy: 

“Now, Ronnie, if you pray real hard, 
maybe the Lord will send you a little 
sister.” 

The following night, after he had said 
his usual short prayer, his mother heard 
him add: 

“Dear Lord, if you have a baby almost 
finished, don’t bother putting in her ton- 
sils, as they just have to be taken out 
anyway.” 
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Once there were two 
weevils. One worked hard 
and prospered. The other 
was lazy and loafed his way 
through life. As a conse- 
quence, he always remain- 
ed the lesser of two weevils. 
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Discussing his tennis technique, a stout, 
bald man panted: 

“My brain immediately barks out a 
command to my body. ‘Run forward, but 
fast,’ it says. ‘Start right now. Drop the 
ball gracefully over the net and then walk 
back slowly.’” 

“And then what happens?” asked a 
friend. 

“And then my body asks, ‘Who — 
me?’” 


e@ 

Lady: “I bought three hams here a 
month ago, and they were so nice. Have 
you got any more of them?” 

Grocer: “Yes, Ma’am. There are ten 
of those hams up here now.” 

Lady: “Well, if you’re sure they’re off 
the same pig, I'll take six of them.” 

e 

A grouchy husband, raving about the 
household expenses, demanded to know 
why the grocery bill was so high. 

Replied his wife quietly, “Go upstairs 
and stand sidewise in front of the mirror.” 
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Has the high marriage rate 
among air hostesses something to 
do with the fact that the man is 
strapped down? 
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BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 








MOST POPULAR 

(Not necessarily approved. Roman 

numeral indicates a moral rating ac- 

cording to categories used in general 

list.) 

Anatomy of a Murder (IIb)—Traver 

By Love Possessed (IIb)—Cozzens 

Rally Round the Flag Boys (III)— 
Shulman 

The White Witch (Ila)—Goudge 

Some Came Running (IV)—Jones 

Below the Salt (IIa)—Costain 

The Winthrop Woman (IIb)—Seton 

North from Rome (I1)—Maclnnes 

The Roots of Heaven (IIa)—Gary 

Sound of Thunder (IIa)—Caldwell 

Atlas Shrugged (III)—Rand 

Home from the Hill (111) —Humphrey 

Purely Academic (IIa)—Barr 








Suitable for general reading: 

Victoria and Albert—Anthony 

Our Miss Williams—Beining 

Fire in the Bush—Bernier 

The Wizard of Berkeley—Block 

Newman: His Life and Spirituality— 
Bouyer 

Ideas, People and Peace—Bowles 

The White Room—Coatsworth 

Come and Go—Coles 

Pilgrim at the Gate—Cory 

This Is the Mass—Daniel-Rops 

American Classics Reconsidered— 
Gardiner 

My Last Book—Gillis 

Al Smith and His America—Handlin 

Cork in the Doghouse—Aastings 

The Troubled House—Innes 

Irish Songs—Ives 

1000 Years of Hungary—Lengyel 

Madison Avenue, U.S.A.—Mayer 

Strategy and Compromise—Morison 

Verdict—Musmanno 


In a Quiet Land—O’Donoghue 

A Note of Grace—Singleton 
Arabesque and Honeycomb—Sitwell 
Maggie-Now—Smith 

Four, Five and Six by Tey—Tey 
Moon Squadron—Tickell 

A Primer for Playgoers—Wright 


II. Suitable only for adults: 
A. Because of advanced style and contents: 
Ciske the Rat—Bakker 
Deadly Doll—Barbette 
The Big Change in Europe—Bolles 
The Troubled House—Booton 
The Case of the Russian Cross—Bush 
The Great Democracies—Churchill 
The Impetuous Mistress—Coxe 
Ice Palace—Ferber 
Jephta and His Daughter— 
Feuchtwanger 
The Black Cloud—Hoyle 
The Mother—Kavinoky 
The Dreamers—Manvell 
The Guide—Narayan 
The Lady and the Corsair—Scott 
Escape from Corregidor—Whitcomb 
Moon of the Tiger—Wynd 
B. Because of immoral incidents which do 
not, however, invalidate the book 
as a whole: 
Deadly Doll—Barbette 
The Great Days—Dos Passos 
Blake’s Reach—Gilbert 
The Doomsters—Macdonald 
The Travels of Jaimie McPheeters— 
Taylor 


III. Permissible for the discriminating 
adult: 
The Levelling Wind—Benaya 
Moses, Prince of Egypt—Fast 
The Sergeant—Murphy 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 
Cheers, Major Barlow—Fain 





Pamphlets for 
TEEN-AGERS 
Special Package Offer $1.00 


These Twelve Titles Are Included in the Package 


® Teen-Agers and the Automobile 

® Teen-Agers and the Catholic Church 

® Teen-Agers and Clothes 

® Teen-Agers and Dating 

® Teen-Agers and Drinking 
Teen-Agers and Marriage 
Teen-Agers and Nursing 
Teen-Agers and the Opposite Sex 
Teen-Agers and Parents 
Teen-Agers and School 


Teen-Agers and Vocation 


Examination of Conscience for Teen-Agers 


Cath must be sent with order 


Name....... alae yea LSie GOs aXe Leena a iacereieveleletevoleboleceiecelelereioievele 
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send to 


LIGUORIAN PAMPHLETS Liguori, Missouri 











